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Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
ee — EXHIBITION. “nae WEEK. 
GY EV ENING fom'30 ps. to ‘0. = x iro NDAY, 

Pe 7 to BAT UR wy" ey 3, 4 cs — ~~" 


5. f 9 30r.u. Adm 
A, EXHIBITION wi (ill CLOSE on the EVENING OF MONDAY, 





ANK BRANGWYN ETCHINGS. —A com- 
lete Collection of these can be i blish 
HE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148, 5 ‘New Bond Street. wy 








BAPRLY STAINED GLASS.—The Collection of 
English, Flemish. and Swiss Glass of a well-known Connoisseur 
Hey —. for sule, at THE FINE ART SOCIETY'S, 148, New 








Provident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
f ti ty-fi n invest the sum of Twenty 
Gutidens (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right to 
icipate in t' ‘lowing advan 
"rie. Freedom from want yy of adversity as long as need 


“SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old An. 
THIRD. Medica! Advice by 
A. 4 Cottage in the Country (Abbots inngley. . Herttord: 
shire) for ogee Members, with en produce, medi 
ree, 





tenda in addition to an annuity. 
“ IPTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 


their wives or widows and young children. 
SEVENTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
it to these benefits in all cases of n 
‘or further informatie a apply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, iaiignte Hill 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. ee ag M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treas 
THE LONDON eenes AND. WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp 


OBJECTS.—Thi blished in 1839 in_ the i 4 
London, under the p mors meorly po! the late Alderman 
granting ——— and Temporary i gue to principals. * sad 


as oy r hype mee 

MEMBERSHIP. — Breer ‘oman throughout the United 
pingiom whether Publ — Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
oyed, is ent a to ence mery = ent he of this nual, of Hhree and 

oe te pon ment o ve ngs —s 

Guineas for tite, provi vided that he or she is engaged i 

wspa, and such Members who thus contribute eae 
of ‘consideration in the event of their needing aid from the L: Institution 
LIEF.—Temporary relief is ern | in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the I but end s or their servants 
who may be r ded for i ye Li 8 of the Institu- 
tion; and, snbject to in igation. ng 8 led in accordance 
with the merits and requirements = each case. 
. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





4 sale vot 

















Gdurational. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SESSION 1912-13. 


The AUTUMN TERM comNunons on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 3, 191 


Prospectuses and am particulars of the the ftlowing may he obtained 








son, BOARD MATRICULATION 3 EXAMINATION. 
Ut Pie OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 





ON BOARD. 
L SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 


AL WORK. 
SCHOOL UF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF Taree AL MEDICIN 


SCHOOL OF V ARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
OOL OF DENTAL | SURGERY. 
HOOL OF PHA 

DEPARTMENTS OF BiO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERI- 

MENTAL MEDIO 

EVENING en Eee AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

FELLOWSHIPS, RSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EX- 
HIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 


ITIO 
wate OF RESIC ENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s ; post free, 18. 4d.) 





| [HE UNIVERSITY — OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES on nae and DEGREES are awarded in the theving 
Faculties 8, PURE SCIENOK, MEDICINE, LAW, AP. 
SCIENCE “Unsinding Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, ‘and Archi- 


The ‘SESSION 1912-13 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1912. 
Kutrance and Postgraduate Scholarships are auarsee Ss 
ee EROEUE, giving full ee mR cisbone an tained ‘free 


Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
A BMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. 
SESSION OF 1912-13, 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 24-28. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science and Arts, and of Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions, on application to 


F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ART, COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOULS OF 

ENGINEERING, MINING, 

METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

THE SESSION 1912-13 COMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1912. 
ALL COURSES amp. Pa ARE ones TO BUTH MEN 
D WOMEN 8TUDE 
In the Medical ened Courses of Sutenetion are prtenged to meet 

~ ——— of other Universities mone of Licensing Bodies. 
or persons who have passed ekaslbations of 
other Universities, may, after one year's study or research, take a 
as 
SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
urses, Fees, Regulations for es, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions 
and Scho) Jarships, * a be sent on application to the SECRETARY OF 
THE UNIVERSIT 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K inve’s COLLEG E. 


The SPECIAL EVENING COURSE for B.A. HONOURS in 
estes will RECOMMENCE on bende one io ae 2, at 
6 p.m., when the Lecturers will meet intending Stude: 
s For’ sil particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, "Ki ng’s College, 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K iN e4’s COLLEG E, 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arran 4 in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of Lon Students may 
also join for any of - eee) without taking the complete Course. 
Facilities for Research ee 

FACULTY OF ARTs, neluding Secondary Teachers’ Training 
Course, Day Training — and Oriental Studies. 

Division of Architec: 

FACULTY OF SOLENOR. —(a) Natural Science Division, (b) 
—— Science Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public 


ent. 
FACU OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electri- 
cal En: ing. 





IN G’S 0 LEG E. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A S8chool of a University of London. 
COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR FOR THE 
ASSOCIATESHIP OF THM CULLEGE. DAY AND 


For full information and Prospect 
THE FACULTY ; or toTHE SECRETAR 


to THE DEAN OF 
’s College, Strand. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL mony 
SPECIAL OLASSES in the subjects of the jst MB. LONDON 
EXAMINATION will COOMMENCE: on OCTOBER: 
and Botany—G. P. MUDGE, AROS, and R. A. 
BUDDICOM, B.A Oxon 
Chemist —HUGH CANDY, B.A. B.8e.Lond., and J. F. TWORT, 
Physics—A. H. FISON, D.8c.Lond., and 0. W. GRIFFITH, 


KCIAL CLASSES are held for the 2nd M.B. LONDON and 
PRIMARY FES. EXAMINATIONS, and are not confined to 


ao 
* WILLIAM W Dean. 
Mile et RIGHT, M.B. D.8e. F.R.C.8., 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








choald, eed a book ug who cured himself after 
1am MMERIN ws TREATMENT _— REMIN. 
Srkcgs OF A sTAMM post free.—B._ I BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden ay Broadechees, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 
jon will be held on Dec. 8, 4, and6. 
particulars apply to the Secretary. 


STieuldgeta tet 5 and all interested in the tae 








Next ‘dan ss nnn 4 ae 





[HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD,  BUBSEX. 





Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, Mf. | late Second 
peictrens, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: Principal of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of ~~~ —T} -- Me Brinct 

LLESMERE COLLEGE, 


A @00D EDUCATION for th th 4 4 of Professional Mi provided 
for the 
AT A MODERAT es 
College Fees, 391. 4G <a 
Illustrated Prospectus from n SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


ASRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. — 
Trai ning for Home or Colonies. College 1,000 acres. Vet. 


Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Ridin a Shoot it. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges tmodarate Get , ot, 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREerT, jeronen Com: 
Foreign Governesses, y Professors, Ten: 
“ony Secretaries, Readers, Introduced “for Home 
with full it Ey 
by letter), at matiog requirements. 


Com- 
Abroad, 





on application (personal. 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. 








Situations Vacant. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL BCONOMY. 


The Uutverstt Court wie ata +o Hosting ta September next proceed 
The salary i iy got ay ICAL BCUNOMY. com- 
e salary is r annum, and the urer’s du 
ar Winter tom in Coteh ie) an _— 
eatlons, with 18 copies monials, 
rb. THOM, M.A., Becretary of the University, HF = 
SEPTEMB BER 2. 


University of Paneotemn, July 19, 1912. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


McCALLUM-FLEMING CELTIC LECTURESHIP. 

The Universit; Comet will to make an appointment to this 
LECTURESHI sf N SomopER: “heltioolens regardi 
the duties and a. pay pe obtain plication to nto THE 
— OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT. University of 

University of Glasgow, July, 1912. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
ND MONMOUTHSHIR: 

COLEG PRIFATHEROFAOL DEHEUDIR -- A MYNWY. 

The Council of the College invites applications for the following 

ite :— 


Pi) SECOND ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
IN ENGINEERING. 
(ii) es gm =— LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 


Further sastieline may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with enieecmicle wi need not be priuted), must be 


sent on or before AUGUST Y E. WATKINS, 
University College, Cardiff, July iy ye, F 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

















The Council invite on Saglieations for a second ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP IN G N, ata sioend, of 1501. per annum, 
under the ponent Alrection of the Professor of German. Duties to 


begin OCTUBER 
pplications, mith not les less than six geutes of +r Je 


ae Salas ae Us laine ek om ‘On 0 on MORLEY. p-- 
OXFORD. 


NIVERSITY OF 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL oe 
oan Comentites for Rural Economy will proceed early in October to 
ECTOR OF THE. AGRICULTURAL BoONOM CX 
STITUTE which is Tt Berd of ar by the of Oxford 
In conjunction toy A A.M rd of Agriculture 
Comm: 
es Director wil be required to give his 
ame. e Dir: ‘% 


of 600l. sent 
SEPTEMBER Rt T THE SECRETARY, School of Rural Economy, 
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Gounty BOROUGH OF BOURNEMOUTH. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, ART, AND 





TECHNOLOGY. 
HEAD MASTER OF ART DEPARTMENT. 
jucation Committee not ha made intment for 
an HEAD MASTER OF Or THE ART DE DEPARTMENT are 
ons. 


orggared to to receive further applicati 
ET 
SATURDAY A 191g} and partloulars of duties eam beobiained 
from THE’ EDUUVATION and particulary Municipal Buildings, 
i Cupddaves who may ba patoctnd | for -E Stanton will be allowed 
ey 2 Ly AY he directly or tndioo indi » ‘iy’ will b bea ai uqiteation. 





uly 22, 1912. 
GowLey SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
1s ANZED, for next Term, | n, MATHEMATIOAL MASTER. co 


01. to 
pe Honours Apply at once to PERCIVAL SHARP, 
for for Bdueation, st. , Lancs. 





Si WALTER ST. JOHN'S qoRCONDARY 
HOOL, BATTERSEA, 8. 


R, aatignal FORM MASTER. 
He mutt bs an in SEPTEMBER an a. ~ a 





Salary ual increments of 101 to-gutt 
Apply, iS og by anna to THE Head ASTER. 





GvsPort AND ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED, specially qualified to 
French by modern 
1902.-1401., rising to 2001. per annu 


jp ~ 2 -T ih be obtained rom THE HEAD MASTER, 
to whom applications should should be addressed n ot later than AUGUST 1, 
1912. 


High reet, Gosport. 








BURNLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
netted OF ART MASTER. 

are invited for the intment of HEAD MASTER 

oF HM i BOHOOL OF ART, MUNICIPAL TKOHNICAL INSTI- 


TUT NLBEY. a | 2501. per annum, rising by annual 
pa 8 4 tatinfactory, service, to 
maximum of 3001. per annum. Candidates to = the full 
Digieme of the Royal College of must be 

especially q in Figure Draughtsmansh: nip. Fe Palatine. Modelling 
" se scations duly suapleved, and AG 

three recent heecue must received not later 


R. PICKLES, Director of Education. 





RMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NNWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH SCHOOL OF ART. 
The Council invites ye Se the post of MASTER OF 
ba tee vey oe ee, em ee eck. 
sipesersont of rete kot ot more han he 
 rmetron, 
tentimontats Styne, on or before SEPTEMBER 10, 1912," 





BoRo0ucH OF KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

WANTED, for Go on Speen 1912-1913, for about Forty weeks, 
commencin the st week mber, an one mig td ASTRK 
to teach algae Dest Crafts for Tu: 

Saturday Morn 5! sig Tuesday, tay = S ne teernate ‘riday 
Evenings. $= inetustve per r Class M <= $ hours.— 
A forms to be obtained at thee Rorough Education 
must ye returmed to to me on or before AUGUAT 1 
H. T. ROBERTS, B.A., Education Secretary. 








RE garran niin for SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT 


ualified to teach Lg eo ‘and also give assistance 
‘orm work. 1002. to 1201.—. oy: Degisy before ‘eeeeed 5, 
THE tae HEAD MASTER, Grammar ee 








Situations Wanted. 


GENTLEMAN, with long business experience. 


Retiete, metheth oy ndenc mr p 
correspondent. — confidence, , Athenszeum 
} 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, &.C. 





[Rise GENTLEMAN, Graduate of Dublin 


way: Dertister et-Law. seed 29, good social references, 
Liberal, desires name as Ss Se SECRE: 


PANY to, Member of Pusliamen in Social 

py “feply, rating” of ae and knowledge « — 
77 as offered ee 

ment, to FT. Box 








ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS desires POST 
Pah May Bg 
not so much consideration as position under 


rt Mistress. — Bo. 
thoroughly sod oa 1886, Atheneum Press, 13, 


HORTHAND-TYPIST, desirous of 


work, ean be roseennprnded by, Bmoterer Set ria ye 


years.—Apply Box 1688 A 








Miscellaneous. 


EOLOGIST. — YOUNG MAN WANTED, 

with pied knowledge and experience in Pra Geology, 

beso b the: Bee W Write, stating when ey Snr Pemmaneration 
Dixon's, 198, Oxford Btreets Wo occas 





REHISTORIC RESEARCH. --AROH ZOLO- 
GI8T ZEQUInED, wih booed and 
Prehistoric Research, for to Africa.—State age 
salary required — el tntormation af poe ta‘experien ence, &c., to PRE 








CAMzaines GRADUATE, good French and 
time during ae ee —f jad yoy it pop tng 
terms.—Box 1884, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.U. 





RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
” | commis, i M. A” 10, MO Blain : ty 3 aun End Ne Tides: 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on 
testimonials— A. B., Box 1062, - 1 p as 13, Bream'’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, £.C, 








BRUSSELS.- .—PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED. 
—MADA nna Nee =. * 








ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
valued or catalogued. five Collections or ay 
Specimens F TROHASED at the BEST MARKET PRICES 
INK & SON, Ltd., Medalliste to H.M. eae King, 17 and 18, 
a Ad W. (close to Piccadilly Circus 








Partnerships, Kr. 


ENTLEMAN, with capital and experience, is 
pared to negotiate with the Principals of an established 
Publishing. Business which is capable of exvansion and in which he 
can take active part, with a view to oe To 1887, Atheneum 
Press, 13, 3, Bream's 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C. 








Tupe-Wiriters, &r. 


[vPe- -WRITING of some Remington Bt carefully 
and promptly ag at  pome f Brief), 6d. per 1,000. 
Duplicating and Copying lations. Shorthand. Cambridee Local. 
—Miss NANCY McPARLANE. 1 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
mesate Rg dag’ Li og =. am lete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. t Carbon Copies References to a 
known Witter M. STUART, “Allendale, “Kymberiey Road, Harro' 





Mss., OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. Tena, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





Mer -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; Tntermedinte 

London) Research, sion, Shorthand, —-COAMBRING & 
TYPE. WRITING 2 AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.0. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





'Y PE-WRITING.—Cheap, Clear, Expeditious. 

All descriptions 8d. ver 1,000 words. Excellent references, 
Established 1898.—Miss WILLARD, York House, Osborne Road, 
Southville, Bristol. 





Sales by Auction. 


Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i OGRA by 400F208 at pate, House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.U., NDAY July 29, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock procioets. AUTOGHAPH. ‘LETTERS and HISTO RICAL 
gy We Ts, | Ra y of the late T. F. DILLON OROKE Ek, 


ties, including important Decamenta, 
signed by the Judges of Joan of Arc, Gaemn, Elizabeth, Napoleo: 
&c.—a short Holograph Letter from Queen Elizabeth to Sir Nicholas 
fees ny oe ey nas cater from Sir Francis Windehank, with 
Charlies I. s-osupee b Bt ph Letter from Oliver Cromwell, 
written at a critica 1 period of the. Civil War—several Autograph 
—two important Letters from Lord Byro. 


jurton— important ters from 
D. G. Rossetti to Alexander Glichrist—a fine Unpublished Let 
from Richard Wagner, and other Letters from Musical Compegers— 
extra-illustrated &e., Letters from Henri 1V., Queen 
ponriette Maria, Richard Baxter, Dr. Johnson, Garriek, Nelson, Scott, 
Lamb, Thackeray, Dickens, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Engravings, Dr and Etchi: 
ESSRS. SOTHKBY, WILKINSON ‘& HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at ats iy No. 13, Wellington 
W.O. on MONDAY, and Fol! owing Day, at 
o'clock precisely. BRGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND ETCHINGS, 
together with some poaen See ety Publications (Framed and in the 
Portfolio), comorisies 8 © Property of a PRIVATE COLLECTOR, 
including Modern Etchtoge of the French and English Schools— 
Engravingr in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line, including Portraits and 
paney Subjecte (many in Coiours)—an interesting Collection of 
ilitary ees aad Costumes (the majority in Colours)—the 
ore. E. BAXTER, Esq., of 15, Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, W., 
sing a Yaloable Collection of Ktchings, including many “fine 
pression: ey 7 States, by Rembrandt an i 
of ‘The iy 8 Haden, J. McN. Whistler, D. Y. Cameron, A. 
een eT short, Muirhead Bone, F. Sranquye. © Ww. heer 3 alse 
y 
and er ae “Pngravers—Drawings by Masters of the Old ond 
Modern Schools, including Sir Joshua Keynolds, Sir EB. Landseer, 
William Blake, Phil an Mortimer Menpes, &c.—Views of Oxford 
Colleges, in Crayon ater-colour—Sporting Prints, many in 
Colours—togeth wakcae Paintings and Water-colour Drawings. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 














Valuable Books and Manuacripts, including the Library of the 
late EDWARD WHYMPER, Eoq., F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S., &e. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= FELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 31, and Two Followin 

me at 1 o'clock precisel VALUABLE books and ILLUMINATE 
other wae SCRIPTS, comprising the Property of Col. ey 
M.V-0. of Folkestone; a Portion of the LIBRARY o —- Es 
BROMLEY, Esq., The Homestead, Lathom, ae and the 
LIBRARY ‘of the late EDWARD WHYMPER, Erq.,” F.R.8.E. 
F.R.G.8., , Author of ‘Scrambles amongst the Alps in the Years 
1860-69," “Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Fquator’ (sold by 
order of the Executors) and other eeoperees, including Works on the 
Fine Arts—extra-illustrated Books—First Editions of Englieh and 
F Sey A Coloured Plate Books—Collections of Auto- 


freluctng Sines cn Bie by aa Manuscripts on Vellum, 
nel aang 6 | a se tnely itten bible a an italien yy Second and 
Kowinndron, i 3 “> —Lafontaine, a4, ‘et Nouvelles, 
1762—I mportant Works < on tae Alps and Mountaineering in General— 
Works on Greenland and on Arctic Discovery—Sport, travel, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, ¥.0.. om H DAY, August 1, and Following Day. 
at 1 o'clock sely, °WORKS OF ART. compete | Bilver, Sheffield 
Miniatures, Glass—Oriental Carpets and Rugs—English, Con- 
tinental, and Oriental Porcelain, P: ttery. &c.. iactadion a Silver 
Tankard, 1765—an enamelled Salt-Glaze Tea Pot—a very rare early 
moulded’ Wine Glass — an Eighteenth-Century Harp—a Miniature 
Portrait in Enamel of the Duke of Monmouth, &c. 


May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had. 


1 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, = their Galleries, 47, or x Sonaee W.C., on 

THURSDAY, August and Following pom, st minutes 
1 o'clock precisely, a at. A OOLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 
comprising Portraits in Mezzotint, Line, and Colours, including Miss 
St. Clair as the Alpine Traveller, by J. Ward, in Oclours-—Faney Sub- 
2, of the Bue 5 — &chool—Nporting Scenes—rare Americana— 
ar Line En, —Caricatures—Topographical and Classical 
jects— Modern Rtchings and Engravings—Water-Colour Drawings 

=a a few Oil Paintings. 





Catalogues. 


IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
jnctoding Dickens, Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; Rooks illus: 
by G.and R. ‘Cruikshank. Phir, Rowlan: &. The 
1 ont choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
issued and sent poss free on application. Books bought.— 

WALTER T. SPENCER, 7" Now Oxt: Street, London, W.C. 





LD BOOKS.—Messrs. J. I. DAVIS 
(B.A.Cantab.) and @. M. ORIOLI pare nites’ CATA- 
LOGUE No. IV. containing rare Incunabula—Karly Books with 
Woodeute= Prints, Spantindins —. = Books from the Huth 
it free —_ address. We should be 

bea “t°Oo ce; wan ioe = us of their desiderata, to send 
reports of books in which ae ec interested. 
Florence, 3. ecchietti. 








Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are i repared to 

consider and MSS. for early ee ceed 7 work of 

all kinds dealt by experts who terest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's we _ 





E AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The pe 5 of Authors 
| Sea Arranged. Publishers.-—‘Teenes and Teatt 





MAS. placed with 
on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES 34 Paternoster Row. 





Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION. at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, pul 31, and Two Following Days, at 1 S'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Natural History and 
Scientific Books - Periodicals—Blau's Atlar, 6 vols., illuminated— 


Rare and Curious Rooks in Sixteenth and’ Seventeenth Century 
Literature—the Dictiona pa  Pational Biography, Original Edition, 
67 vols.. half m Endymion, 1818, binary abe Poems, 





morocco— 
1830, and other First Baitions, w with a few Autograph Presentation 
a illustrated by . Kat Walter 
Crane, Rackham, and anast-ene Art Wenegrechs— Ales ne Rooks— 
Standard and Recent Works in History, Biography, and vel. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, July 30, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his_ Roo ing ftreet, Covent Garden, W.C., 
CHINESR PORCELAIN ae BRONZES—Japanese Taubas from the 
Hayashi Collection—Old Japanese Colour Prints—Ivory Netsukes— 
Native Weapons and Curios S—Fewber —Old Parchment ments— 
and a small Collection of about Sixty Japanese Dwarf Trees. 

On view a oe prior and morning of Sale till 11.90. Catalogues on 
application. 
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ATHENZUM | PRESS. —JOHN de DWARD 


Feat Printer of the Atheneum, nd Queries, &e. 
MIT BSTIMATES for eilidnds. of BOOK, iewae 
tnd PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Building2, Chancery 
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Magazines, &e. 
JOURNAL OF THE. INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 


Ne. 280.—JULY, 1912.—Price 3s. 


Contents. 
petoal 1 Provisions of the lag ¢ P—~ in England, 
* we o- to come Sections of terest 1a Lite wlnaurance 
Sede: fen By . J. Carter, of the 


Eagle Insurance ompany. 
Abstract of the the preceding 
Notes on the Constrestion of Mortality Tables. By W. Palin Elder- 


A., Actuary of the Star Assurance Society, and Richard 
eo. Finperd. F. F.LA., of the ph ene Assurance Company. 
* The Indian Life Assurance ‘Companies Act, 1912. 
Noten Mortality on the West Coast of Africa. By J. R. Hart, 


Foy er a aa re 
n e Existence es 

a e byt. E. Young. B.A. F.R.A.8. 

Notices oot ded Publications. 

Snternational © Congress of Actuaries. 


am. 
London: ©. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 








‘THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 


Street, Lonaon, W.C., JULY 26, contains :— 


ARCHITECTS AND THE INSURANCE ACT 
THE rebear HOSPITAL AND THE LONDON 


U RSITY. 
PICTURE EXHIBITION 
at ty RAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL OF ARCHI- 


T RAL PSSOCT ATION VISIT (illustrated). 
MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF BES INEERING :— 
CED CONORETE PRI NTING W OR, 

NG, MANCHESTER UNIV RSITY. 























WA )PTENING PLANT AT 
REINFORCKD CONCR aaietnel te HYDRAULIO WORKS. 














aA TITIES, 

BOYS IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

PORT OF LONDON OFFICES COMPETITION. 

THE “ BUILDER” REGENT 8 QUADRANT COMPETITION. 

BANDSTAND, ST. LEONARD'S 

A CEREMONIAL KEY, &. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 

Newsagents. 
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Betsa MUSEUM READING’ ROOM. 
ls. n 


. net. 
All readers will find Mr. R. A. Peddie’s Handbook invaluable. 
GRAFTON & OO., 69, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 





Rt) “* BLACKWOOD’ 


“THE MOST 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” [f) RIVAL.” 
AUGUST # contains 





‘Will Home Rule be Rome Rule? 
By J. P. MAHAFFY. 


The Lady of the Canaries. 
By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 


Stalking the Red Deer of Otago. 
By A. E. LEATHAM. 


From Sepoy to Subhadar. 
By Major MACMUNN, 


‘Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
VI. The Burial of a Queen. 
y ALFRED NOYES. 
Hocken and Hunken. 
A Tale of Troy. 


‘The Great Straloch.” 


Musin without Method :— 
The Folly of International Sport—The ‘‘ Decay” of 
Cricket—The Game and the Spectator—The Art of 
Letter-writing—Cowper’s Letters. 


The Making of the Panama Canal 
By CHARLES PAXTON MARKHAM. 


‘The Constitution under Cromwell 


and under Asquith. 
By ARTHUR PAGE. 


‘The Political Situation. 


By “ Q.” 





POPULAR 
LIBRARY 
NOVELS 


MURRAY GILCHRIST 


DAMOSEL CROFT 


Just ready 


World.—“ As good as taking a holiday to read this tran- 
quil tale of Peakland and its people... The book is redolent 
of peace and uty and restfulness. It makes one 
positively sigh for Peakland and hot girdle cakes.” 


Mrs. EVERARD COTES 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 


THE CONSORT 


Third Edition 


Madame.—“ A capital, engrossing, and capable story.. 
~~ ye reading.” 
Ladi “The characters are true to life.” 
Evening Standard.—“ There is strength and finish in this 
jw amare sympathetic novel. Mrs. Cotes has done no 
ner work. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN 


BRIGHT SHAME 


Just ready 


Manchester Guardian.— Mr. Snowden has a good deal 
of the story-teller’s talent and a gift of characterisation.” 
all Mall Gazette.—“ Full of literary finish and clever 
characterisation—supremely clever in the case of the mean 
little Yorkshire shopkeeper and his wife—the book has its 
fascinating qualities and its unusual value.” 


CHARLES McEVOY 


BRASS FACES 


Just ready 
Atheneum.—“' A good adventure story of the Stevenson 


t 
Srorning P —‘‘ A most ingenious and amusing novel.” 

T.P.’8.— cS A A book so rich in good bits that one is tempted 

to take passages from it again and again.” 
Standard.—“ The book has all he elements of a popular 

eunieia 

Dundee Advertiser.—“ Mr. Balfour would rejoice over this 
novel, but he would be well advised not to begin it after 
midnigh t.” 


DOROTHEA GERARD 


EXOTIC MARTHA 


Second Edition 


This is he" Full of Dorothea Gerard’s best novel. 
ruth.—* Full ncident and is told in a lively and 
humorous fashion.” 

Sketch.—‘*Told in Miss Dorothea Gerard’s well-known 
vein, giving omnes pictures, by the way of Dutch 
Colonial yl in the Tropics.” 

Ladies’ Field.—‘‘ A bright and spirited story.” 


Mrs. SHIERS-MASON 


(Author of ‘Hubert Sherbrook’) 
THE 
LOVES OF STELLA 
Just ready 
Bvening Standard.—“ It is refreshing to find an authoress 


who is not afraid of ey her heroine's weak points. 
Mrs. Shiers-Mason gives us a faultlessly beautiful woman, 
who is also true and faithful, but a warm, passionate 
nature inherited from Celtic Andalusian ancestors generates 
an irresistible desire to attract men and exult in her power 
over them. Stella is more or less in love with four men at 
once, and yet an absolutel ly —— simple girl.” 
Bookseller.—‘* A powerf clever story.” 


6/- each 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., 
31, Essex Street, London. 


MR. COBDEN-SANDERSON 


| THE DOVES PRESS 


| No. 15 UPPER MALL HAMMERSMITH W. 


NOTICE 
In the Autumn Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
will publish 


| I 

THE TRAGEDIE of ANTHONIE 
ANDCLEOPATRA. By Mr. WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Small 4to. Printed in black and red 
from the Text of the First Folio. 200 on paper 
at 2/. 2s. and 15 on vellum at 10/. 10s, 


Il 
VENUS AND ADONIS. oy Mr 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Small 4to. 

in black and red from the Text of the First Edition, 
1593. 200 on paper at 1/. 5s. and 15 on vellum 


at 51. 5s. 
ORDERS 


ORDERS may be given through 
a Bookseller or direct to The Doves Press. 


IN PREPARATION 
I 
TORQUATO TASSO.- Ein 


Schauspiel von Goethe. Small 4to. Printed in 
black and red. 200 on paper at 2/.; and 15 on 
vellum at 10/.; and 8 on vellum, with initials in 
gold, at 15/. 


II 
THE TRAGEDIE OF JVLIVS 
CAESAR. By Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Small 4to. Printed in black and red from the Text 
of the First Folio. [200 on paper at 2/. 2s. and 
15 on vellum at 10/. 10s. 


III 
CORIOLANUS. By Mr. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Small 4to. Printed in black 
and red from the Text of the First Folio. %200 on 
paper at 2/. 2s, and 15 on vellum at 10/. 10s, 


NOTE 
CORIOLANUS completes the issue 


by The Doves Press of the Three Roman Dramas 
by Mr. William Shakespeare, CORIOLANUS, 
JULIUS CAESAR, and ANTHONIE AND 
CLEOPATRA. 


IV 
THE RAPE OF LUCRECE. By 
Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Small 4to. 
Printed in black and red from the Text of the First 
Edition, 1594. 200 on paper at ll. 5s. and 15 on 


vellum at 5/. 5s. 
ter at 
PAPER COPIES. Paper copies 


of the above will be issued, on publication, bound 
at The Doves Bindery in limp vellum or in boards, 
or, to order, at a minimum additional cost of two 
guineas a volume, in seal or morocco. 


II 
VELLUM COPIES. Vellum copies 
of the above, and in future all vellum copies, will, 
unless otherwise ordered by Subscribers already on 
the Register, be issued bound at The Doves Bindery 
in morocco or seal at a minimum additional cost of 
two guineas a volume. 


BOUND COPIES 
PARTICULARS OF THE DOVES 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS bound and on sale at 
The Doves Press may be had on application by 
letter addressed to The Doves Press. 


CATALOGUE 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
PRINTED and Notices of Books in Preparation 
may be had on application by letter addressed to 
The Doves Press. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
THE WESSEX EDITION OF THE 
WORKSof THOMAS HARDY 


in Prose and Verse. 
With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net each. Printed from 
new type. Kach volume will have a Frontis- 
wae in Liner Rare and Map. Two 
olumes issued Monthly. 
7. Under the Greenwood Tree. 
8. Life’s Little Ironies. 


*.* Prospectus post free on request. 





cee BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of 
Nature Stories. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘The Cen- 
taur,’ &c. With Drawings by W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra crown 


8vo, 68 





VOL. Vil. WITH A SEPARATE VOLUME 
OF MAPS. 


History of the British 


Army. By the Hon. J. W. FOR- 
TESCUE. With Maps and Plans. 
Vol. VIL. 1809-1810. With a separate 


Volume of Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in 
the West Indies from 1807 until 1815, and 
carries the Peninsular War to the end of the 
year 1810. 

*." Previously published:—Vols. I. and 
II., 18s. net each. Vol. III, 18s. net. 
Vol. IV., 42s. net. Vol. V., 18s. net. 
Vol. VI., 18s. net. 





PART V. JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Reli- 
gion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Part V. SPIRITS OF THE CORN 


AND OF THE WILD. In 2 vols. 
Svo, 208. net. 





The Early Naturalists, 
their Lives and Work 


(I 530-1789). By L. ©. MIALL, 
D.Se. F.R.8. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Observer.—‘‘ Dr. Miall has written an 
extremely interesting book—a book, too, 
which badly needed to be written. He has 
traced the growth of interest in natural his- 
tory from its oe and has done so 
in the best possible way ; that is to say, by 
giving an account of the lives and works ot 
the early naturalists.” 





Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited, with a Memoir and 
afew Notes, by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 

[Hversley Series. 





The Sacred Shrine. 4 Study 
of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor 
of Aesthetic and Modern Literature at 
the University of Finland, Helsing- 
fors. S8vo, 14s. net. 


Historical Studies in Phi- 


losophy. By EMILE BOUTROUX, 
Member of the Institute, Professor of 
the University of Paris. Authorized 
Translation by FRED ROTHWELL, 
B.A. 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 
Contents:—The History of Philosophy— 
Socrates — Aristotle—Jacob Boehme—Des- 
cartes—Kant. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lap., London. 





GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST. 





READY JULY 15. 


Caricatures Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
. Postage 3d. 
¥ THE SONG OF THE 


EVENING STARS 
By ANNA MATHEWSON. 


With 14 Caricatures ~~ 
SIGNOR CARUSO 


A Volume of Finis wpon 
Grand Opera. Popular Singers, 
Conductors, and Managers are 
humorously dealt with by the 
authorand SIGNOR CARUSO 


Five Successful Novels. 
At all Libraries and Bookshops. 
6s. each, post free. 


THE GARDEN OF THE SUN. 
A charming story of Military and Social Life 
in the Philippines. 

By Capt. J. T. POWERS. 


Country Life.—‘* The scene is laid in the East Indian 
Islands, and excellently is the environment of the charac- 
ters realised... The — is the thoroughly readable story 
the author has to tell. 


SECRETARY OF 
FRIVOLOUS AFFAIRS. 


By MAY FUTRELLE. 


Queen.—" It is very entertaining. The story is told with 
= American ‘zip,’ and the dialogue is natural and full of 
umour.” 


THE CARPET FROM BAGDAD. 


By HAROLD MACGRATH. 
Scotsman.—“ Well and admirably conceived and told.” 
4 - neal Plot is skilfully unfolded to its happy 
ending. 


CARUSO 
CARUSO 
CARUSO 








Daily News.—“ Mr. Macgrath seems to be one of those 
satisfactory writers who eiemes just what they are able to 
do ex ingly well and no more. There is not a dull 


moment or a clumsiness of any kind in the whole book, and 

the emotional side of the story is handled with 

and sufficiency.” 

a —— —*A good adventure story of roguery and its 
efeat. 


THE LUCK OF RATHCOOLE. 


By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. 





The 
Last Roses of Summer 


I. 
SUNSHINE SKETCHES 


OF A LITTLE TOWN. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of ‘ Lite- 
rary Lapses,’ ‘ Nonsense Novels,’ &c. 38. 6d. 
net. 

r. Leacock has fairly ompomed himself with ‘ Sunshine 
Skotsien’ The Canadian Mark Twain gives us the funniest 
volume of recent — It is very unlikely that we have 
in the century’s literature a more hu 
than Jos. Smith, with the “solemn, inexpressible, unread- 
able face of the heaven-born hotel keeper,” and his two 
hundred and eighty pounds of solid flesh encased in clothes 
which made him look like an “ overdressed 

theody « shortly. 





THE NEW 
HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


By DANIEL CHAUCER, Author of ‘The 
Simple Life, Limited.’ 6s. 

Mr. Chaucer's knowledge of literature and life is extra- 
ordinary. The plot is very up-to-date and deals with an 
attempt on the part of a curious 4 of people to restore 
an exiled youn; ang monarch to the throne of his fathers, 
Many sontine 1 sah living names to the principal charac- 
ters. This brilliant book tillates with wit and wisdom, 

[Now ready. 
II. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL 
AT THE DURBAR. 


hy SHELLAND BRADLEY. 6s. 


Bradley is well known for his ‘Adventures of an 
apo ’ ‘An American Girl in India,’ ‘The Doings of 
Berengaria,’ &ec. This is the only novel to contain a com- 

ete account of the Durbar, and very arte 
Bei A delightful ——— = colours the book, and the 
rincipal ch bly drawn. 





[Now ready. 


CLARA. 


By NEIL LYONS, Author of ‘Sixpenny 
Pieces,’ ‘Cottage Pie,’ ‘ Arthur’s,’&c. 6s. 

Mr. Neil Lyons is so well known for his tales of mean 

streets—indeed, he has no superior in his art—that there is 

no need to emphasize his at ities. It only remains for us 
to herald the approach of * Clara.’ [Ready shortly. 





THE BEST NOVELS. 





Morning Post.—‘‘ The scene opens in 1789 at the I 
tion of General Washington as first President of the U.S. 
Is a bright and stirring romance. Is as romance, but 
it has also historic interest, and describes well the rank 
and am of those days....Our advice is, get it and 


The SECRET of FRONTELLAC 


A Story of Present-Day France. 
By FRANK K. SCRIBNER. 
Times.—"' A capital novel.” 


GAY’S SHILLING LIBRARY 


Each volume crown & 


Printed on good and bound in superior cloth, oe attractive 
Sloured wrapper. each (postage 3d. 





1s. net 
1. WHEN CHARLES I. WAS KING. By 
N. Beale mona bas been styled the * ‘Lorna Doone’ of Yorkshire, 


2. CURLY: pAod?’ Tale of the Arizona Desert. 
3. THE AFFAIR. foe Mee INN. By Karte 
et 


ARY and JANE FIND- 
4. TIMOTHY'S Y'S QUEST. By Kats Dovcias 
5. REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 


~F, ae ry -y 
N.B. Globe Pasa 4 in September. 


6. A FRONTIERSMAN. By Roger Pocock. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
7. MY LADY OF THE BASS. A Romance 
of Old ¢ Bass Rock in the Days of William 
and Hens, By, SYDN BY a, ty" 

Herald.—“ All this is a fascinating fashion, and few 
readers are | to find other satisfaction with a story 
marked by workmanship.” 

8. PAVING TE THE WAY. A Romance of the 


By SIMPSON NEWLAN 


GRIT LAWLESS 


F. E MILLS YOUNG 


THEBARM ECIDE’S FEAST 
rc GORE 
THE LAST RESOR 


F. PREVOST | 


ELSIE LINDTNER 


6d. net. KARIN MICHAELIS 


THE TOMBOY 2 OTHERS 


. MARRIOTT WATSON 


ELIZABETH IN RETREAT 


MARGARET WESTRUP- 

WINGS OF DESIRE 

6s. M. P. WILLCOCKS 
AND 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
REINE PEDAUQUE. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. 
With an Introduction by W. J. LOCKE. 


“The work is a masterpiece; it is a work of the finest 
humour; itis intensel human ; its creative power and 
characterisation equal the best of ~ a and Dumas... It 
is a stronger and more brilliant k than ‘The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard.’....It is a wonderful book, a great 
book.”—MR. ROBERT BLATCHFORD in the Clarion, 


PLEASE WRITE FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF 
TRANSLATIONS FROM ANATOLE FRANCE. 











London: GAY & HANCOCK, Lap., 
12 & 13, Henrietta —_ Covent Garden. 
Edinburgh: 34, North Bridge. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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LITERATURE 


— @o—- 


The Golden Bovgh. Third Edition. — 
Part V. Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild. By J. G. Frazer. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


No purchaser of this instalment of the 
newest ‘Golden Bough’ is likely to 
complain, after taking down the second 
edition from his shelves to compare it 
with its substitute, that he has not 
obtained full value for his fresh outlay. 
Not only is the sheer bulk of the matter 
increased by more than as much again; 
but, since the last decade has not passed 
without much admirable harvesting in 
the anthropological field, both at British 
and foreign hands, there are new facts 
and new ideas in plenty to be attached 
to the all-embracing family history of the 
Arician rite. 

For instance — as by this time every 
scholar knows—Mr. Dawkins has found 
surviving in Thrace down to this day 
“a drama .... which reproduces with 
remarkable fidelity some of the most 
striking traits in the Dionysiac myth 
and ritual.” The principal actors are 
disguised in goatskins, reminding us of 
how Dionysus was worshipped at Athens 
and elsewhere as “the one of the black 
goatskin,” or was held to have been 
changed into a goat. A mock baby is 
paraded in a basket that bears the name 
of the winnowing-fan, and is itself known 
as Liknites, ‘‘ he of the winnowing-fan,” 
the name, recalling the very cradle, 
which the traditions and monuments 
assign to Dionysus of old. Dr. Frazer, 
by the way, thanks to one of his wonderful 
feats of far-flung comparison, is able to 
show, with the help of parallels from 


India, China, Madagascar, and so on, | 





that this widespread use of the winnowing™ 
fan to cradle infants need not imply 
their identification with the corn, but is 
rather intended to communicate the 
power of growth possessed by the grain, 
as well as, perhaps, to “fan away ill- 
luck, fan away ill-success,” in the words 
of a charm still sung by the Karens of 
Burma. 

Again, this baby of the Thracian mum- 
mery is represented as a seven months’ 
child born out of wedlock and begotten 
of an unknown father ; exactly as Diony- 
sus was born prematurely in the seventh 
month as the result of an amour between 
a mortal mother, Semele, and the divine, 
mysterious Zeus. And so it is with many 
other features common to both cere- 
monies : the accompaniment of the phallus, 
the mock-marriage, the ceremony of 
ploughing, the giving of wine, and, finally, 
the enacted death and resurrection of the 
principal actor, who—in another version 
of the modern carnival—meets his doom 
in the character of a king. Can we doubt 
any longer that the mysticism and high 
poetry of the ‘ Bacche’ were woven round 
a theme which originated in a rustic 
mummers’ play, on a par with the cele- 
bration of Plough Monday once practised 
by English yokels ? Or that behind these 
rude ceremonies of peasants are to be 
discerned far more barbarous rites, in 
which the human victim goes to a bloody 
death in order that his fellows may eat 
and be filled ? 

To turn to quite another subject—or, 
at any rate, to quite another side of agri- 
cultural magic—a brilliant chapter ex- 
plains how many of our most innocent- 
looking pastimes originated in serious, 
if superstitious, practices undertaken for 
the good of the crops. For example, 
there is the game of cat’s cradle, which 
Prof. Haddon and his daughter have 
taught us all to play according to tricky 
figures gathered from every corner of 
the savage world. It was known already 
that the Eskimo thereby sought to catch 
the sun in the meshes of the string, and 
so to prevent him from sinking below the 
horizon in winter. It now appears, how- 
ever, that in New Guinea “ by playing 
cat’s cradle they cause the leaves of the 
yams to spread and the stalks to inter- 
twine, even as the players spread their 
hands and twine the string about their 
fingers.” Similarly, swinging, tug-of-war, 
and all manner of other amusements, 
including, of course, the singing of a 
song and the telling of a story, may some- 
times be, and, perhaps, mostly are, the 
lineal descendants of pursuits formerly 
undertaken in a spirit of the strictest 
business. 

On woman’s part in primitive agri- 
culture Dr. Frazer sheds much welcome 
light in these days, when anthropologists 
are anxious to do full justice (though how 
can they hope to do it without the co- 
operation of more trained observers of 
the other sex ?) to the woman’s side of 
primitive life. He is fully prepared to 
entertain the view that, 


“as a consequence of a certain natural 
division of labour between the sexes, women 





have contributed more than men towards 
the greatest advance in economic history, 
namely, the transition from a nomadic to 
a settled life, from a natural to an artificial 
basis of subsistence.”’ 


Yet it is to be noted that he does not 
work such a theory to death, but, soundly 
critical, knows where to stay his hand. 
For instance, the Greek conception of 
Demeter as a goddess of corn and agri- 
culture need not have been connected 
with this division of labour between the 
sexes. Women’s work, after all, consists 
amongst savages in hoeing—or, as the 
Germans say, Hackbau—rather than in 
the more laborious Ackerbau, founded on 
the use of the plough, which calls for the 
thews and sinews of the male. Dr. 
Frazer, therefore, prefers to think that 
the idea of the corn as feminine was 
suggested 


“by a direct observation of nature, the 
teeming head of corn appearing to the 
primitive fancy to resemble the teeming 
womb of a woman, and the ripe ear on the 
stalk being likened to a child borne in the 
arms or on the back of its mother.” 


‘“* Excursusque breves tentant” was 
said by Virgil of his bees, and Dr. Frazer 
may, perhaps, be thought to have bor- 
rowed from the bee, not only its industry 
and its power of gathering honey by the 
aid of sustained flights, but also this other 
habit. Thus the subject of transmigra- 
tion of human souls into animals leads 
him on by easy transitions from the savage 
to Buddha, Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
Plato, and Mr. McTaggart. So far the 
scheme of affiliations is direct and legiti- 
mate; though it is to be noted that in 
Mr. McTaggart’s case a declension—one 
might even say a degeneration—from the 
robust faith of the Piaroas of the Orinoco 
or the Canelos of Ecuador manifests itself, 
in that the Cambridge philosopher “ seems 
only to contemplate the transmigration of 
human souls into human bodies; he 
does not discuss the possibility of their 
transmigration into animals.” But we 
are inclined to accuse Dr. Frazer of making 
an over-free use of the elbow-room which 
his readers are prepared to grant him 
when, at the mention of Empedocles, he 
strays off into a disquisition of four or 
five pages on certain remarkable anticipa- 
tions of Herbert Spencer and Darwin 
which he professes to find in certain frag- 
ments of the Greek sage, though these 
have little or nothing to do with his 
notions about the transmigration of souls. 
However, it all helps to lead up to the 
fact that Empedocles allowed himself to 
receive from his fellow-citizens an obse- 
quious regard akin to worship, a fact on 
which Dr. Frazer moralizes as follows :— 


‘** With so many claims on the admiration 
of the wise and the adulation of the foolish, 
we may almost wonder that Empedocles 
did not become the founder, if not the god, 
of a new religion. Certainly other human 
deities have set up in business and prospered 
with an intellectual stock-in-trade much 
inferior to that of the Sicilian ogee 
Perhaps Empedocles lacked that perfect 
sincerity of belief in his own pretensions 
without which it seems difficult or impossible 
permanently to impose on the credulity of 
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mankind. To delude others successfully it 
is desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to 
begin by being one’s self deluded, and the 
Sicilian was probably too shrewd a 
man to feel perfectly at ease in the character 


of @ god.” 


As the above quotation will serve to 
show, Dr. Frazer’s style remains as 
forcible and rich as ever. Whether one 
may agree with his doctrines or not, it is 
always pure delight to read him. We 
have noticed, however, in the more 
rhetorical passages, a tendency to 
slip into a well-known pitfall. Thus a 
fine passage about the environment and 
objects of the cult of Dionysus ends with 
the unconscious verse— 


Down the long furrows in the fallow field ; 


whilst from the proem of the book a 
whole succession of such lines may be 
extracted :— 
...0.t0 mark 
The fleeting beauty of the damask rose, 
The transient glory of the golden corn, 
The passing splendour of the purple grapes. 

In conclusion, we would venture to 
suggest, while there is yet time, that, 
with the final instalment of this Third 
Edition, there should be published, in 
a@ separate volume, a full index to this 
monumental work. It should, in order 
to be helpful in the highest degree, include 
a list of authorities cited, and perhaps 
also a catalogue of the peoples, to whom 
reference is made, grouped according to 
regions.. Students of anthropology will 
have learnt to their cost how useless is 
the index appended to the Second Edition. 
Now that this encyclopedia (for it is 
nothing else) of primitive rites and customs 
has grown to such an immense size, no 
reader can be expected to remember on 
which e, or even in which volume, a 
given fact occurs; while to consult 
seven separate indexes would be intolerable 
labour. No trouble should be spared to 
make thoroughly accessible to the other 
workers in this field what is undoubtedly 
the vastest piece of systematic work that 
anthropological science has yet to show. 








The Folk-lore of Herefordshire. Collected 
from Oral and Printed Sources by Ella 
Mary Leather. With an Introduction 
by Edwin Sidney Hartland. (Hereford, 
Jakeman & Carver ; London, Sidgwick 
& Jackson.) 


THERE is often so much repetition of 
well-known themes in books and articles 
on folk-lore that it is a pleasure to 
welcome a work which is not only 
excellent in its arrangement, but also 
gives continuous evidence of genuine and 
systematic research. Up to the present, 
the most thorough book on the old customs 
of any particular county has been Miss 
Burne’s ‘Shropshire Folk-lore,’ but this 
new book on Herefordshire by Mrs. 
Leather now stands at the head of the 
list, and it will be a difficult task to dis- 
place it. Herefordshire, like Shropshire, 
possesses the advantage of being a border 





county, a fact which considerably en- 
hances the value and extent of its tra- 
ditions. It is the meeting-place of differ- 
ent peoples with varied ideals; it is 
more or less the scene, as has been hap- 
pily said, of “the clash of cultures.” 
These pages testify in several places to 
the blend of English and Welsh customs, 
which, after the lapse of several centuries, 
both maintain certain distinct usages. 


Every possible branch of a wide subject 
receives in these pages due consideration. 
Opening with references to natural objects, 
and continuing through the superstitions 
attached to trees and plants and animal 
life, it offers interesting sections about 
supernatural phenomena, witchcraft, 
divination, and leechcraft. These are 
followed by customs and usages connected 
with the festivals and seasons of the year, 
and the ceremonial times of birth and 
baptism, courtship and marriage, and 
especially of death and burial. The 
sections concerning traditional games, 
dances, plays and pageants, and local 
customs are excellent, and so, too, are 
those relating to places and persons. The 
collections of riddles, healths and toasts, 
bell-jingles, proverbs, place-rhymes, and 
gibes show much careful research and 
inquiry. The carols and songs are the 
genuine utterances of old folk either still 
living or recently deceased. 


The account of St. Thomas de Cantilupe, 
Bishop of Hereford from 1275 to 1282, 
gleaned from a variety of out-of-the-way 
sources, is fascinating. The examination 
before canonization was granted was 
certainly comprehensive. The bishops 
appointed by the Pope to inquire into 
the life and alleged miracles of Cantilupe 
arrived at Hereford on August 30th, 1307, 
and they tarried there until November 10th. 
There in the north transept, night and 
day, they witnessed the sick, the blind, the 
deaf, or the halt standing, lying, or kneel- 
ing in painful anticipation of healing 
from the episcopal shrine. The com- 
missioners claimed to have investigated 
and approved 17 miracles, and they 
heard details of 204 other cases, into which 
they had not time to make exhaustive 
inquiry. The list of offerings they found 
at the shrine is amazingly miscellaneous. 
As late as 1610, when the plague was 
raging in Hereford, it is said that the 
relics of St. Thomas were carried through 
the city in a secret night procession, 
“* giving a total succour to the same.” 


We do not think that Mrs. Leather is 
at her best in what may be termed church 
folk-lore. In describing and illustrating 
the curious dog-tongs from Clodock Church 
it is suggested that the introduction of 
dogs into churches was a custom of the 
Puritans to show their contempt for 
sacred places. There is, however, ade- 
quate proof of dogs in English churches at 
much earlier dates. Dogs are occasionally 
seen at Mass in remote chapels in Ireland ; 
and we have ourselves noted fine wolf- 
hounds lying down behind their kneeling 
masters at Mass in Pyrenean churches. 


Mention is made of yew having been 


used to decorate the church of Kington at ' 





Whitsuntide, and inserted into holes in 
the tops of the pews. We feel tolerably 
certain that this is a mistake for Easter. 
Yew is an emblem of immortality, and 
was in use at Easter throughout England. 
This custom prevailed generally in Here- 
fordshire churches longer than elsewhere. 
Again, it is noted that Palm Sunday has 
been until lately observed at Hentland, 
as it still is at Sellack, by the distribution 
of pax cakes or buns in church. This is 
a highly interesting survival, but Mrs. 
Leather’s comments are beside the mark ; 
and she is evidently not aware that this 
distribution of Palm Sunday cakes in the 
church or churchyard, or thrown from the 
church tower, was universal in medizval 
England. 


The book lends itself to quotation 
throughout, for it abounds in quaint 
bits of local lore. The list of genuine 
healths or toasts used in more convivial 
days contains a large stock of what are 
to us novelties. Here is one from a 
score of others of this class :— 


Here ’s health to the man with a ragged shirt, 
And no wife to mend it ; 

Here 's to the one with plenty of money, 
And a good wife to spend it. 


The index is exactly what it should be. 








COWPER AS LETTER-WRITER. 


“In making this selection from Cowper's 
correspondence,” says the distinguished 
author of ‘ The Golden Bough,’ “ my aim 
has been to cull such letters as either 
exhibit the charm and grace of his style 
at its best, or illustrate his life, character, 
and opinions on books, men, and affairs.” 
Dr. Frazer has accomplished his task 
with a delicate and affectionate precision 
which shows that the study of science has 
not blunted his literary taste. He ac- 
knowledges obligation to the selected 
editions of the letters by the Rev. W. 
Benham and Mr. E. V. Lucas; but, with 
all respect to their labour and discernment, 
Dr. Frazer has provided the superior 
volumes. Cowper’s letters are remark- 
ably uniform in quality, which makes the 
difficulty of sifting the more redoubtable. 
Nevertheless, after careful scrutiny, we 
have failed, in spite of the fullness of the 
volumes, to discover any letters that might 
have been omitted. 


They unanimously reflect the incom- 
parable benignity, kindliness, repose, and 
allurement of Cowper’s temper, both in 
its grave and bantering moods, when 
it was withdrawn from the spiritual 
tortures that beset him through life. 
Not that the poignant cry of “ Actum 
est de te; periisti!” does not roll 
sombrely through the letters, but it 
is seldom the inchoate misery of 
acute neurosis. It is subdued into @ 





Letters of William Cowper. Chosen and 
edited, with a Memoir and a Few Notes, 
by J. G. Frazer. 2 vols. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 
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kind of gentle and retrospective mourn- 
ing. He generally wrote letters when 
he was in his best spirits. It is a rare 
tribute to Cowper’s genius that a cor- 
respondence so aloof from pretence and 
flamboyance, so engagingly domestic and 
intimate, should have attained to wide 
eminence. To find the shy, deep, and 
bewitching recesses of Cowper’s spirit 
one must explore his letters. His refine- 
ment shuns a garish publicity, but is the 
more to be treasured for its happy and 
modest spontaneity. The symmetrical 
style is never so polished as to lose its 
flexibility. It is the pliant and nimble 
instrument of his gracious reflection. 
“T do not write without thinking,” he 
says, “but always without premedita- 
tion”’; and that is the verdict of criti- 
eism. Yet it is astonishing what worlds 
of feeling, insight, and observation circle 
round this little cosmogony, like the faint 
objects discerned in a crystal sphere. 
They are often garnished and uplifted 
by fresh imagery, welded into the sen- 
tences by the exercise of a profoundly 
artistic naiveté, which is the secret of 
good writing :— 


“T do not at all doubt the truth of what 
you say, when you complain of that crowd 
of trifling thoughts that pester you without 
ceasing ; but then you always have a serious 
thought standing at the door of your imagina- 
tion, like a justice of peace with a Riot Act in 
eo ready to read it and disperse the 
mob. 


Even in the more ambitious excursions 
of fancy there is nothing meretricious. 
The colours invariably blend; the 
words are the harmonious expressions of 
the thoughts; and all is written currente 
calamo. Our preference leans more on 
the purely humorous epistles, with their 
unforced and irresistible gaiety, and their 
charmingly wayward play of language. 
The choicest virtues of eighteenth-century 
expression are embodied in Cowper’s 
prose, and they are those more commonly 
attributed to the French: exactitude, 
harmony, balance, conciseness, and per- 
spicuity. The stiffness, artificiality, and 
sophistry incident to that era passed him 
by. A mind so liquid and plastic as his, and 
the sanity of his critical judgment, could 
keep them at bay. Nor did his exquisite 
classical taste degenerate into mere 
classicism, another bane of the age. 
Southey calls him “the best of English 
letter-writers,” and he is assuredly a 
habitant of the Elysian fields in the epis- 
tolary quarter, with Gray, Lamb, Keats, 
Byron, and FitzGerald. Shall we add 
Dorothy Wordsworth of the ‘ Journals’ ? 


Praise of the Eversley Edition, in 
which these letters occupy two neat 
volumes, has become a commonplace. 
Its general comeliness, its method of 
arrangement and printing, are an example 
to other series. Dr. Frazer has written 
an excellent and faithful memoir (the 
best we have seen), with an occasional 
note. For, he says, “ nothing... .could 
well be more inappropriate than to 
crush these delicate flowers of literature 
under a load of ponderous commentary.” 





English Lyrical Poetry. By E. B. Reed. 
(Yale University Press.) 


AtTHouGH, as Prof. Reed says, there is 
“‘ at present no history of English lyrical 
poetry,” there is nevertheless an abund- 
ance of critical literature dealing with 
lyrical poetry at different periods. He 
does not, of course, make any claim to be 
exploring new fields ; but he has brought 
to his task the necessary knowledge of the 
scholar and student of literature, and— 
what is much rarer—taste, judgment, 
and a broad perspective. There are 
advantages and disadvantages for the 
purposes of history in separating lyrical 
poetry from other poetry. That it 
must be so separated for the purpose of 
classification, or for the purpose of 
anthologies, is obvious; that it can 
be so separated for the purpose of con- 
tinuous history is doubtful. It is not 
easy, for instance, to appraise the lyrical 
quality of Shakespeare without taking 
into account the lyrical element in his 
blank verse. Nor is it possible to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between narrative 
and dramatic on the one side, and the 
purely lyrical on the other; between, 
for example, a simple ballad and . the 
story of ‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci.’ But 
though most of us, following Palgrave, 
prefer to avoid a “ strict and exhaustive 
definition of lyrical poetry,’ we never- 
theless not only recognize the kind, but also 
see that there is something in the nature 
of a continuous inspiration which is 
lyrical, and purely lyrical; and that, to 
limit the field of inquiry, the historian 
may well seek to confine himself to this. 


Prof. Reed has interpreted his subject 
in a generous spirit, although in his at- 
tempted definition in the first chapter he 
is no more successful than his predecessors. 
Having begun by saying that the lyric 
is a song, and then shown that it is not 
necessarily a song, he proceeds to describe, 
but not to define, when he adds that it 
may be “ any poem written in a form or 
style considered lyrical by the Greeks,” 
and we have not gone further than Pal- 
grave when we decide that the “ modern 
lyric must be a short, musical expression of 
subjective feeling.” 

But the question of definition is not 
supremely important. Prof. Reed has 
adopted the more interesting, and, among 
historians, the more unusual, method of 
considering the spirit and the substance 
of poetry rather than the composition and 
prosodic technique. Thus, for instance, 
when he passes from medieval to Eliza- 
bethan poetry, and shows us in what 
manner Petrarch influenced his successors, 
it is rather the mind of Petrarch and the 
emotional approach which he considers 
than his technique. “ Petrarch,” he says, 


“is swayed by emotions rather than by 
passions; the sonnets are the anatomy 
of a lover’s melancholy, and De Sanctis 
rightly points out the resemblance between 
Petrarch and Hamlet. Both show the 
same hesitation, the same love of thinking 
too precisely on the event, the same enjoy- 
ment in a self-analysis that ends in melan- 
choly.”’ 





And he goes on :— 


“There were of necessity many times 
when he wrote, not because he was a lover, 
but because he loved to write ’’; 


and then his subtlety often degenerated 
into false wit, his skill into trivial ingenuity. 
It was the artifice, no less than the 
genuine poetry, in Petrarch that his 
immediate followers imitated; and the 
author passes on to a clever study of the 
English sonnet as it took form beneath 
the hands of Wyatt and Surrey. 


Similarly, when he is writing of 
the transition from the lyrical poetry of 
the early eighteenth century to that of 
the early nineteenth, he devotes very 
little attention to the metrical innovations 
of Blake, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 
Where Prof. Saintsbury would have 
emphasized the substitution of varied 
equivalent feet for the syllabic metre of 
the earlier poets, Prof. Reed confines 
himself to the more human side—the 
lives of the poets, their characteristic 
themes, their thought and imagination. 
This is far the more interesting and 
generally profitable way of treating the 
subject, and there is vitality and good 
sense in the author’s judgments. But 
those who are interested in prosody 
and the technique of poetry may complain 
of omissions in this volume. 


Though sometimes Prof. Reed empha- 

sizes almost too strongly the differences 
between medieval lyrical poetry and 
modern poetry (p. 98), he is particularly 
interesting in suggesting again and again 
the common strain of feeling and impulse 
which runs through English literature. 
He comments on the fact that the oldest 
English lyric, ‘ Deor’s Lament,’ should 
strike the note of melancholy. Centuries 
later the first English lyric with music, 
“Sumer is icumen in,” is a complaint 
expressing the “medieval dread of 
winter.” Even in that thirteenth century 
the nature descriptions, which had been 
mere “ conventional ornaments” in the 
French lyric, in England became real— 
“the outer life of nature and the inner 
life of man are joined in sympathy.” 
He regrets the misfortune “ that our early 
lyrics are neglected, and that they are 
regarded as the province of the philologist 
or of the student of the history of our 
literature.’ And, indeed, by his skilful 
use of quotation he amply makes out his 
case that, 
“judged by no historical or antiquarian 
standards, but simply as works of art, as an 
expression of life, they [the English poems 
of the Middle Ages] deserve @ wider recog- 
nition, not as a field for scholarly investiga- 
tion, but as a source of enjoyment for the 
plain lover of poetry.” 


It is for his scholarly, but far from 
pedantic treatment of the earlier phases of 
English lyrical poetry that Prof. Reed’s 
book will be especially valued. 


. 
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The Tobermory Argosy: a Problem of the 
Spanish Armada. By R. P. Hardie. 
(Oliver & Boyd.) 


A NEw endeavour to examine and, if 
possible, bring to upper air the contents of 
the Armada ship sunk in Tobermory Bay 
is being made, so far with no interesting 
results. On this matter Mr. R. P. Hardie 
has written an interesting brochure (68 
pages), ‘‘ intended to be part of a larger 
work.” In the isle of Mull this Spanish 
ship has given rise to two distinct legends, 
or rather to a poetic myth, and a tradition 
with variants. The myth represents the 
ship as that of a Queen of Spain, who, 
weary of “her ain gude man,” “ spaes ”’ her 
fortune by mirror-gazing. She beholds a 
beautiful hero, clad in the red and green, 
sails to seek him, and, at Tobermory, 
recognizes him in the great Lachlan 
Maclean of Duart. But he is wedded to a 
lady of the bleod of Argyll, who is jealous, 
and, to cut a long story short, sends 
her page, who blows up the ship—Queen 
and all—and is dirked by Lachlan. The 
old local and oral tradition recognizes 
in the ship an Armada vessel, the St. John, 
and remembers that two or three men 
and a dog were blown on shore with the 
upper deck. This is on record (except 
for the dog) in a letter of 1588 or 1589. 
How the ship came to be blown up, in this 
oral version, we are not aware; but a 
narrative, given, without reference to 
sources, in Mr. J. P. Maclean’s ‘ History’ 
of his clan, attributes the deed to Donald 
Glas Maclean, a prisoner whom the 
_—— were carrying away. This fable 

. Hardie rejects. Dimly, in the oral 
legend, appears a one-armed man, and 
@ one-armed man was actually a com- 
mander on the doomed vessel. 


Tradition in the Argyll family represents 
the ship as that of the Duke of Florence, 
and as carrying a large treasure. On the 
whole subject Mr. Lang wrote an article in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1912. 
He identified the ship with the San Juan 
Bautista, often called the San Juan de 
Sicilia, 800 tons, commanded by Don 
Diego de Enriquez, with his brother Don 
Pedro, who lost a hand in the fight off 
Gravelines. Mr. Hardie, writing with 
more command of space, and much more 
systematically, comes to the same con- 
clusion. The matter is extremely in- 
tricate, and no idea of its complexities, 
which are patiently unravelled, can be 
= here. The author publishes in 

the uncalendared letters from Edin- 
burgh to Walsingham, of which his pre- 
decessor in Blackwood had given abstracts. 
By September 23rd, 1588, the ship was 
first reported by Asheby, the English 
agent at Holyrood, as having reached 
Islay on September 13th; the news 
came through Maclean of Duart. On 
November 13th Asheby reports the burn- 
ing of the ship by “ the Irishes,” but on 
November 18th Roger Aston reports 
John Smollett of Dumbarton as the 
incendiary; and on November 26th 
Asheby confirms the news, and, in a letter 
to Walsingham, mentions that Smollett, “a 
man known to your honour,” is the 





incendiary, as Walsingham has probably 
heard already from Smollett himself. In 
short, a creature of Walsingham fired 
the ship, a secret which Walsingham kept 
among his many secrets. Maclean was 
accused, indeed, by the Privy Council in 
the following year, and Mr. Hardie 
suspects him of complicity; we think 
for quite insufficient reasons. The Pilot 
General of the Armada, on December 17th, 
reported the burning in a Scottish port 
of the San Juan Bautista of Ragusa 
(800 tons), “Don Diego Manrique on 
board.” There was no Diego Manrique 
with the Armada. Mr. Hardie carefully 
examines, and, in our opinion, confutes, 
the theory of Mr. Julian Corbett, that the 
ship is the San Juan Bautista (650 tons) 
of the squadron of Castille, with Diego 
Bazan in command. “If Diego Bazan 
was at Corunna in 1589 [as he was], he 
could not have been killed in Tobermory 
Bay in 1588.” Mr. Hardie chooses, as we 
have said, Mr. Lang’s ship. It was the 
San Juan de Sicilia ; that writer called her 
the San Juan Bautista de Sicilia, a term 
not found in the records, and Mr. Hardie 
analyzes the reasoning victoriously. He 
seems to accept the San Juan Bautista 
de Sicilia as an intermediary form, too 
long to survive. Mr. Hardie then gives a 
history of the ship; none was more 
gallantly fought than that which was 
cowardly destroyed by the caitiff ancestor 


_of Tobias Smollett. 


As two inquirers have, quite indepen- 
dently, arrived at the same conclusion 
—Mr. Hardie by dint of close and minute 
reasoning—the puzzle is probably solved, 
and Mr. Hardie again slays the legend 
of the Florencia by this stroke: her 
commander, Gaspar de Sosa, fought 
against the heroic Sir Richard Grenville 
in 1591. As to the supposed treasure, 
Mr. Hardie does not quote Sacheverell’s 
account of the salving of part of it in 
1688 ; and we think that the “ unfortu- 
nate Argyll ’’ of that date really had early 
Spanish information, which he misin- 
terpreted. His ‘‘ 30,000,000 of money ” 
may have been, in Spanish style, 
30,000(V)000, that is, thirty thousand 
dollars. It is proper to add that two 
ladies really deserve much of the credit of 
the discovery, Miss E. M. Thompson 
transcribing MSS. which she found for 
Mr. Lang, and Miss Grace R. Lewis 
aiding Mr. Hardie in the same manner. 








‘THE CUMBERLAND LETTERS.’ 
5, John Street, Adelphi. 
Witt you allow me to correct an inac- 
curacy (for which I am entirely respon- 
sible) in your reference last week to Miss 
Clementina Black’s forthcoming book ‘ The 
Cumberland Letters’? Miss Black’s volume 
should have been said to be based on the 
correspondence of Richard Denison Cum- 
berland and his brother George Cumberland, 
cousins of the dramatist Richard Cumber- 
land. Martin SECKER. 








BOOK SALE. 

THE most important of the books sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on Tuesday, the 16th inst., and the 
succeeding day were the following: Ireland, Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, 4 vols., 1823-8, 281. 
Esquemeling and Ringrose, Bucaniers of America, 
2 vols., 1684-5, 241. 10s. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 


Theology. 


Abdul Baha in London: AppREssEs, AND 
Notes oF CONVERSATIONS, 1/ net. 
East Sheen, Surrey, Unity Press ; 
London, Watkins 
This volume is in the nature of a 
collection of addresses by Abdul Baha, 
the prophet of Baha'u'llah, during his 
sojourn in England. They are too frag- 
mentary and sporadic to afford a wide 
exposition of Bahaism; and the essential 
verities of this gospel of brotherhood, unity, 
and equality can be apprehended in de- 
tached glimpses only. The book reveals a 
dangerous tendency on the part of various 
societies—particularly the Theosophic—to 
appropriate and lionize the teacher, thereby 
narrowing the application of his mission, 
and rendering it sectional in the eyes of 
those who desire to be apprised of its tenets. 
There are many side-lights in the book on 
Baha’s charming and gentle personality. 


Besant (Annie), INITIATION, THE PERFECTING 
oF Man, 2/6 net. 
Theosophical Publishing Society 
In this volume Mrs. Besant restates some 
familiar doctrines of Theosophy with her 
usual eloquence and force, but without pre- 
senting the subject in any novel light. 
Though the original lectures were addressed 
to casual audiences, there is little of the 
nature of argument in them. 


Epistle (The) to the Hebrews, an Experiment 
in Conservative Revision, by Two 
Clerks. Cambridge University Press 

The authors of this revision were happily 
inspired in their choice of a book, and have, 
we think, adequately carried out a purpose 
in itself of great utility. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews is difficult, not only by 
reason of its cruxes, but also of its pro- 
foundly mystical character. In this render- 
ing the general argument comes out more 
clearly than in the A.V., while familiar 
passages, which remain but little altered, 
are more readily perceived to form part of 

a context. For the cruxes the authors 

could not hope, and lay no claim, to present 

final solutions, but such notes on them as 
they supply are suggestive and interesting. 


Hicks (E. Savell), Toe Brste LireRATURE 
IN THE Licut oF MODERN KNOWLEDGE, 
2/ net. Unitarian Sunday School Assoc. 
A small book of 136 pages which under- 
takes to give an account of the Old and New 
Testaments from the beginning of things to 
our own day can hardly be other than 
slight. It is likely also to be over-positive 
in some of its assertions, since exceptions 
and qualifications take up space. Mr. 
Savell Hicks’s book has both these defects, 
and in a degree greater than was in- 
evitable, while it adds to them in places 
an airy, patronizing tone out of har- 
mony with the subject-matter. Neverthe- 
less, as an outline of the present position of 
Biblical study, and of the history therein 
involved, it may well serve a useful purpose, 
particularly in regard to the middle period 
between the Babylonian invasion and the 
occupation of Palestine by the Romans. 


Hope of our Fathers (The), an Anthology of 
Anglican Devotion in Prose and Verse, 
compiled and edited by Percy H. 
Osmond, 3/6 net. Mowbray 

When, in the light of the intimate self- 
revelation of the devotions of men so 
widely differing as King Alfred and Dr. 

Johnson, the deep-buried spirituality of 
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the English people is brought to the surface, 
an almost painful sense of irreverent intru- 
sion on the reader’s part is created. Those 
to whom the devotional object of the book 
does not appeal will find that it contains also 
a curious historical interest. 


Mayne (C. B.), Joy IN SUFFERING ON THE 
REDEMPTIVE Cross OF SUFFERING, 1/ 
8.P.C.K 
This gives the impression at first of 
being a dry and husky little book—hardly 
to be recommended to any one in the 
thick of trouble, still less to any one who 
has had no more than a minimum of 
such experience. But those who, knowing 
what it is to have “a bad time,” happen for 
the present to be more or less exempt from 
suffering, and disposed to set in order their 
views on the whole problem, will find many 
grains of truth within the husks. 


Mitchell (C. W.), Sr. Epxrar’s Prose 
REFUTATIONS OF MANI, MARCION, AND 
BARDAISAN, Of which the Greater Part 
has been transcribed from the Palimpsest 
B.M. Add. 14623, and is now first 
published: Vol. I. THE DrscouRSES 
ADDRESSED TO Hypatius, 21/ net. 

Williams & Norgate 

Besides offering us the Syriac text, with 

an English rendering, of a fourth-century 
work calculated to throw much light on the 
doctrines of early sectaries, and particularly 
those of the Manichexan, which was for 
a considerable time the most formidable 
rival the Church had to encounter, Mr. 
Mitchell has, in the new volume of the Text 
and Translation Society, provided an admir- 
able object-lesson of how much a faded and 
worn palimpsest may be made to yield by 
skilful and patient labour. The MS. con- 
taining Ephraim’s refutations of heretical 
teaching, transferred with many others from 
the Nitrian desert to the British Museum 
in 1843, was written in a fine hand in the 
sixth century. But in the year 823 a 
certain monk Aaron wrote over it a number 
of other works, and apparently at the same 
time employed a considerable amount of zeal 
in rendering the lower writing as unrecog- 
nizable as possible. With the help of a re- 
agent the ancient script however, made 
its reappearance with a sufficient degree of 
readiness, and as a result jwe have before 
us a large part of Ephraim’s work, with 
surprisingly few breaks in the interesting 
discourses. 


Romans XII.-XVI., a Devotional Com- 
mentary, by the Rev. W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, 2/ R.T.S. 

The third of three volumes on Romans, 
in which the author’s own intellectual per- 
sonality is happily combined, with marked 
lucidity of exposition and abundant evidence 
of a wide range of reading. To teachers 
in particular this verse-by-verse commentary 
should be helpful and suggestive. 


Schuré (Hdouard), Tae Great InITIATEs: 
SKETCH OF THE SecRET History oF 
ReEticions, translated by Fred Roth- 
well, 2 vols., 7/6 net. Rider & Son 

M. Schuré deals with the lives of Rama, 

Krishna, Hermes, Moses, Orpheus, Pytha- 

goras, Plato, and Jesus, whom he calls the 

last Great Initiate. Finding in the teachings 
of all the same fundamental principles, he 
explains 

“that sages and prophets belonging to the most 

diverse ages have reached conclusions identical in 

substance, though differing in form, regarding the 
first and last of truths, and always along the same 
path of interior initiation and mediation.” 

He recognizes in fact, with Leibnitz, 

kind of eternal philosophy, which con- 

stitutes the primordial link between science 
and religion, and the final unity of the two.” 


“ 





a} 


This theme is the central note of the work, 
in which he deals trenchantly with the 
cramping orthodoxy of both science and 


religion. He sees signs of their approaching 
unification, a consummation which will 
justify the traditional teachings of an 


unbroken chain of esoteric societies. The 
book is attractively written, and deserved a 
more satisfactory form. 


Wagiswara (W. D. C.) and Saunders (K. J.), 

THE BuppuHa’s “Way oF VIRTUE,” 

a Translation of the Dhammapada from 

the Pali Text, 2/ net. John Murray 

Contains “‘the concentrated essence” of 

Buddhism in a rendering of the sayings of 

Gautama, which aim at reproducing the 

spirit of the Eastern terms in accurate 

rather than polished language. In _ the 
Wisdom of the East Series. 


Law. 


Copyright in England: Acr 1 and 2 Geo. V., 
cH. 46, Indexed Print. 
Library of Congress, Copyright Office 
This is a handy reprint of the English 
Statute Law of Copyright, embodied in the 
new Copyright Act and the Acts or portions 
of Acts which were not repealed thereby. 
The little book, which is issued from the 
Copyright Office of the Library of Congress 
at Washington, contains no commentary 
on the law, but there is a full and useful 
index. 


Cross (J. Ashton), Limtrep Liapiniry Com- 
PANIES, THE LAW AND PRACTICE, WITH 
THE CASES AND PRECEDENTS, &c., 10/6 
net. Simpkin & Marshall 

A useful guide to the law and practice 
relating to limited liability companies, 
containing the Companies (Consolidation) 

Act, 1908, the Companies Winding- up 

Rules, the Board of Trade Regulations, and 

many useful forms and precedents. The 

book will no doubt be appreciated by pro- 
fessional men who are desirous of getting 
all such information in one volume. It seems 

a pity, however, that there is no separate 

Table of Cases, though the author claims 

that the inclusion of the cases in the general 

index instead is an advantage. 


Poetry. 


Book of Highland Verse, an (ENGuisH) ANn- 
THOLOGY, CONSISTING OF (a) TRANSLA- 
TIONS FROM GAELIC, (b) ENGLISH VERSE 
RELATING TO THE HIGHLANDS, edited, 
with Introduction and Biographical 
Notes on the Gaelic Poets, by Dugald 
Mitchell, 4/6 net. 

Paisley, Gardner; London, Nutt 

This comprehensive anthology was well 
worth making, on account of its scholarship 
and of the wide field of Celtic achievement 
that it renders accessible to English readers. 

The book is divided into several sections, 

dealing respectively with Ossianic verse, 

which comprises not only Ossian himself, but 
also presumably contemporary poets of the 
same vague, torrential, and sentimental 
school; Celtic activity between the Ossianic 
period and the close of the sixteenth century ; 
modern Gaelic verse, which extends the old 
tradition, if it does not father a new one; 
and English verse relating to the Highlands. 

The last section includes Barbour, Dunbar, 

Allan Ramsay, James Thomson, Dr. John- 

son, Collins of the beautiful ‘ Popular 

Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland,’ 

Burns, Hogg, Wordsworth, Scott, Keats, 

Campbell, Whittier, and Fiona Macleod. 

In the Introduction there is a discussion 

of the literary history, origins, and authen- 

ticity of Ossian, which puts old material 


| in a compact form. 





Burning and Melting, being the Siz-u-Gudaz 
of Muhammad Riz&é Nau‘i of Khabi- 
shan, translated into English by Mirza 
Y. Dawud of Persia and Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy of Ceylon. 

Old Bourne Press, 15, Holborn 

This poem, a short but none the less 
attractive specimen of the mystical love- 
romances which abound in Persian litera- 
ture, was composed, as Ouseley remarks, 

“on the true and tragical event of a lovely 

Hindu princess, who in the prime of youth 

and beauty became a Sati, that is, burned 

herself on the funeral pyre with her deceased 
husband.” The form, apart from the 
matter, of the translation is due to Dr. 

Coomaraswamy, and successfully conveys 

the glowing passion of the original. The 

little volume contains reproductions of three 
pictures illustrating scenes in the story from 

a manuscript in the British Museum. 


Cory (Herbert E.), SPENSER, THE SCHOOL OF 
THE FLETCHERS, AND MILTON. 
Berkeley, California, University Press 
This dissertation traces the influence of 
Spenser, through Giles and Phineas Fletcher 
and their school, on Milton, a piece of work 
which has not been thoroughly done before. 
The author should not attribute to Spenser 
as “‘a conceit” the allocation of the cham- 
bers of the brain to Fancy, Memory, and 
Commonsense, since that was the view of 
contemporary psychologists. Nor was it 
necessary to refer “‘the tradition of the 
Gardens of Adonis” to Pliny, when we 
find them mentioned in the ‘ Phadrus,’ in 
Theocritus, and elsewhere. The essential 
originality of Milton is not disputed, in 
spite of his borrowings from Spenser and 
Giles Fletcher. The volume forms one of 
the University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology. 


Deas (Christie), BLUE BLossoms aND GREEN 
LEAVES, edited by Chas. F. Forshaw— 
Vol. I. of the Parnassian Series Stock 

The first volume of this new series is 
hardly a felicitous augury for the others to 
follow. It is full of lullabies, tears, roses, 
mists, memories, and swoonings. The more 
ambitious verse is remarkable chiefly for 
sound and fury; the rest is anemic and 
sentimental. 


Fish (Philip Henry), SIAHOUETTES IN Sona, 
3/ net. Routledge 
Mr. Fish’s miscellaneous poems, especially 
those dealing with ships, are better than 
his sonnets, but his bathos is sometimes 
catastrophic. 
Herrick (E.), Srupizs anp Porrrarrs, 1/6 
net. Allenson 
The author sometimes displays (as in 
‘Beyond the Sand-Dunes’) an accuracy of 
observation and a vividness of description 
which redeem her verse from the common- 
place. But, generally, she is too rhetorical 
when dealing with human emotions, and 
too diffuse whatever her subject. It is 
the better kind of newspaper verse: fairly 
well shaped, pretentious, and ephemeral. 


Holmes (James Douglas), LEceENDs or Many 
Lanps, 2/6 net. Drane 
A collection of versified legends from 

England, France, Germany, Italy, the Holy 

Roman Empire, North America, and the 

like. They are mainly religious in subject. 

The author’s ear for metrical effects and 

rhythm is sadly at variance with taste and 

harmony. 

King (Clifford), Pomms, 5/net. Kegan Paul 
This bulky volume contains three long 

dramatic romances, several long narrative 

poems, a cluster of sonnets addressed 
to ladies of pseudo-classical and Oriental 

names, some dedicatory odes, and a mass z 
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miscellaneous verse. The author adopts a 
highly coloured style, and splashes on his 
pigments in ruthless profusion. He is 
capable of an astonishing medley of analogy, 
illustration, imagery, and personification. 
He appears to have extracted styles from 
many periods, and pours out his wealth in 
confusing floods. Withal he is quite be- 
wildering, naive, and sincere. 


Lee (H. D. C.), Briss Carman, a Study in 
Canadian Poetry. 
Buxton, ‘ Herald * Printing Co. 
Mr. Bliss Carman has written some 
beautiful poems and much pretty verse ; 
but we doubt if anything less than the 
necessity of writing a thesis for a Doctorate 
would have induced Mr. Lee to consecrate 
a tome so portly as this to the Carmanian 
muse. Mr. Lee shows no great insight 
into poetry in general, and little power of 
discriminating between what is good and 
what is bad in Mr. Carman’s work. His 
judgments are superficial, and his style is 
commonplace. “Carman is at once the 
advocate of freedom and the Sir Galahad 
of the beautiful ” is a typical sentence. 


Mathewson (Anna), Tae Sone oF THE 
Evenine Stars, with Illustrations by 
Enrico Caruso, 3/6 net. 

Gay & Hancock 

The verses in this volume—pseudo- 
humorous poems about operas, opera-singers, 
and opera - audiences — are feeble. But 

Signor Caruso’s caricatures of his musical 

contemporaries are delightful, especially 

those of himself, of Scotti, of Bonci, and 
of Tetrazzini. They deserve republication 
by themselves. 


Palmer (Fanny Purdy), Or tHe VALLEY 
AND THE SEA, AND OTHER VERSES, 
2/6 net. Kegan Paul 

The author’s conscientious verse is of 
that kind which is admirable rather than 
attractive. It is all in sonnet form, with 
nature, moods, and the poets for subject- 
matter. The work as a whole is careful, not 
to say laborious—above the mean and trivial 
standard set by the average minor versifier. 

To discover, however, a split infinitive is 

positively cataclysmic in a sonnet. 


Palmer (F. C.), Soncs or THE BORDERLAND, 
AND OTHER VERSE, 2/ net. Catherall 

Mr. Palmer’s verse, though it may not 
absorb the attention, yet gently titillates 
it. He is a flexible and skilful writer, 
cramped in poetic expression by that 
“dangerous facility”’ which is the death- 
knell of so many aspirants to Parnassus. 


The quality of his verse would have gained 
had he written less. Above all, he is a 
metrical workman, often employing a 


forcible, galloping rhythm with neat juxta- 
positions and refrains, and weaving his fabric 
with nimble craftsmanship. He is fond of 
all kinds of technical forms, and has a pre- 
dilection for singing the Scandinavian saga 
over again. He does not reproduce it in 
terms of modernity, which is legitimate 
enough, but imports into it an imitative, 
artificial vigour in rhythm and treatment. 
For all its artificiality, this type of verse 
from his pen has vigour, though the con- 
ception has no strong individuality, and the 
store of imagery is plucked from fields that 
are well trodden. His patriotic verse, which 
is fortunately scanty, is poor and cheap, nor 
do his love poems eschew the sentimental 
commonplace. 
Selver (P.), An ANTHOLOGY or MopERN 
BouEMIAN Poetry, 3/6 Drane 
The Bohemian revival is a real thing, 
and amongst the forty-five poets from whom 
Mr. Selver gives selections some, like 
Bezruc, Vrchlicky, and Prochavka, have 
done fine work. Mr. Selver’s translations. 





written in a language which is not his own, 
are not good as English poems; but they 
are usually free from conspicuous faults, 
and afford the reader some perception of 
the qualities of their originals. Undoubtedly 
the greatest gift of these Czechish poets is 
their capacity for vital and impressive 
description. 


Shepherd (R. A. Eric), Toe Buivure Com- 

MUNION, 2/6 net. Kegan Paul 
_ Some of Mr. Shepherd’s poems are re- 
ligious, some descriptive of nature, some 
gently amorous. Every page has its pretti- 
ness, and the verse has an easy if soporific 
flow. Only once is Mr. Shepherd audacious 
—when he speaks of “the Jeastest touch 


divine.” 
Bibliograpby. 
Calcutta, REPorRT ON THE WoRKING OF THE 
IMPERIAL LIBRARY FOR THE PERIOD 
FROM Ist JANUARY, 1911, To 3lsT 


Marcg, 1912. 
Calcutta, Superintendent of Government 
Printing 
Pbilosopby. 


Steiner (Rudolf), Taz Gates or KNOWLEDGE, 
with an Additional Chapter entitled 
‘Philosophy and Theosophy,’ 3/6 net. 

Theosophical Publishing Society 

This is a serious, but to us unsatisfactory, 
attempt to formulate a Theosophist theory 
of knowledge. We remark in it an impa- 
tience of the ordinary methods of conviction 
and a tendency to lay down as fact what is 
wholly controversial, without giving the 
lay reader an insight into the process of 
the reasoning. In the last chapter we 
find Plato appropriated by the author 
as one who drew his thought from ‘“ the 

Ancient Mystery Wisdom,’’ and merely 

translated into definitions the knowledge 

thus acquired. 

Wundt (Wilhelm), An InrRopucTiIon ‘ro 
PsycHoLoey, translated from the Second 
German Edition by Rudolf Pintner, 3/6 

Allen 
This brief introduction to the theories of 

Wundt is a useful manual for beginners, 
as well as a good résumé of the author’s 
“QOutlines of Psychology.’ The treatment 
of attention calls for special notice by its 
lucidity and clearness. It is indeed in this 
branch of the science that Wundt’s conclu- 
sions are of the greatest value. The translator 
has wisely kept as close as possible to the ter- 
minology employed by Judd and Titchener 
in their translations of Wundt. 


History and Biograpby. 


Book of the Old Edinburgh Club, Vol. IV., 
1911. Edinburgh, Constable 
The Old Edinburgh Club continues its 
valuable researches among the unworked 
materials of the city’s history and topo- 
graphy. This volume of its proceedings 
includes half a dozen papers, of which three 
at least are of more than local interest. 
Thus the extracts from the original records 
of the old Tolbooth, besides illustrating the 
manners of the time, have an _ indirect 
bearing on Scott’s ‘Heart of Midlothian.’ 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve’s account of recent 
excavations and researches at Holyrood 
is the third of the valuable papers to which 
we have referred. The remaining contents 
of the volume are chiefly of local interest. 
There are the usual illustrations and a full 
index. 


Calendar of the State Papers relating to 
Ireland, 1601-3 (with Addenda 1565- 
1654), and of the Hanmer Papers, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. 

Stationery Office 
This Calendar comprises the history of 
two important events in the annals of 





Ireland: its conquest by Mountjoy, from 
the siege of Kinsale to the submission of 
Tyrone, and the debasement of the coinage 
ordered by proclamation four months earlier, 
No period in Irish history is more abundantly 
documented than these eighteen months, for 
which we have not only the Carew MSS. 
at Lambeth and those in the Public Record 
Office, but also the documents and letters 
in Fynes Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary’ and Stafford’s 
‘Pacata Hibernia,’ as well as the Four 
Masters. Mr. Mahaffy’s Preface gives a 
good summary of the conquest, and 
brings out the extraordinary difficulties 
Mountjoy had to overcome, raised by his 
friends as much as by his enemies. The 
“declaration”? of Queen Elizabeth on 
p- 608 is only a manuscript draft of her 
proclamation of March 31st, 1599 (No. 153 I. 
“Tudor and Stuart Proclamations’), an 
earlier one being found in vol. cciii. (25). 
The Hanmer Papers, calendared at the end 
of the volume, deal with the history of 
Waterford, and contain many interesting 
and valuable notes. There is, as usual, a 
good index, but we looked in vain for the 
heading ‘ Proclamations.’ 


Holden (Joshua), A Snort History or 
TODMORDEN, with some Account of the 
Geology and Natural History of the 
Neighbourhood, 2/ net. 

Manchester University Press 

The object of this book is to rouse the 
interest of the Todmorden boys and girls, 
as well as of their parents, in the history of 
their own neighbourhood. There is no 
attempt to write down to the level of any 
particular standard ; but, from the beginning 
to the end of these 250 pages, the whole is 

characterized by a clear, simple style. A 

great diversity of subjects is dealt with by 

Mr. Holden after a concise, but graphic 

fashion, and the amount of sound informa- 

tion compressed within the covers of his work 
is surprising. The earlier chapters will serve 
well as an introduction to outdoor science. 
The most important chapter is that which 
deals with ‘The Industrial Revolution and 
the Story of Mr. John Fielden, M.P.’ The 
first cotton mill of the district was erected 
by one of the Fieldens in 1786, and John 

Fielden, who became M.P. for Oldham in 

1833, by his persistent advocacy of common 

humanity, and the publication of his cele- 

brated pamphlet ‘ The Curse of the Factory 

System of Labour’ was a pioneer in the 

movement to limit the hours both of 

children and adults. 


Hyslop (John and Robert), LANGHOLM 4s Ir 
Was, a History of Langholm and Esk- 
dale from the Earliest Times, 7/6 net. 

Sunderland, Hills & Co. ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 

This volume of over 900 pages does ample 
justice to the history of Eskdale and the 
little Border town which may be said to 
form its capital. The principal author, Mr. 

John Hyslop, died recently at the age of 84. 

For many years he had been accumulating 

material, and had drawn upon his memory 

of early days to illustrate ‘‘ Langholm as It 

Was ”— its old inns and wells, its amuse- 

ments, its marriage and other customs, its 

odd folk and odd events, and so forth. 

To natives of the district this will prove the 

most interesting part of the book. The 

other sections present a comprehensive 
account of Eskdale from the dubious date 

(‘‘ about 1290 B.c.’?) when the circles of 

the “girdle stanes” and the “ loupin’ 

stanes”’ were set up under the shadow of 

Watcarrick Hill, down through the Roman 

and feudal periods to the present time. 

Expert knowledge is shown in the valuable 

survey of the stone circles and the illustra- 

tive map of Eskdale contributed by Mr. 
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George R. Goldsbrough. The geology of 
the district is not forgotten; and notable 
natives are commemorated in succinct 
biographies. We observe that the authors 
think ‘‘the weight of evidence” for the 
authorship of * There’s Nae Luck about 
the House’ is on the side of Mickle. 
There is, to say the least, as much to be 
said for the claim of Jean Adams, the 
Greenock schoolmistress. A special word 
of praise is due to the illustrations, of which 
there are ninety-seven, and the admirable 
indexes, a model of their kind. 


Llandaff Records: Vol. IV. Acts or THE 
BisHors oF LLANDAFF, Book IV., 10/6 
net. Francis Griffiths 


The three previous Acts Books of the 
Bishops of Llandaff, issued by the Records 
Committee of the Diocese, extended from 
1660 to 1708. The present volume brings 
the record down to 1724, and covers the 
whole period of the episcopate of John 
Tyler with the exception of the first three 
years. The original entries, which are all 
in Latin, have been carefully transcribed 
by Mr. J. A. Bradney, who has also added 
a few useful notes, mainly of a genealogical 
character. There is also an ‘“‘ Introduction” 
of just one page, which is_ utterly 
inadequate for a volume of this kind. 
Mr. Bradney mentions that Tyler, as a 
Herefordshire man and Dean of Here- 
ford (an office which he continued to 
hold with his bishopric), ordained many 
Herefordshire men for service in Llandaff, 
“several being ordained in the cathedral 
of Hereford.” So far as the evidence of 
this book goes, all Tyler’s ordinations were 
at Hereford, and there is nothing in it to 
show that he ever set foot within his 
own diocese. Other facts deducible from 
these records are that the archdeacon and 
treasurer of Llandaff were, like the bishop 
himself, dignitaries of Hereford, and that 
most of the prebendaries were Englishmen, 
and all non-resident. A careful study of 
the lists of persons ordained would throw 
light on the status and education of the 
clergy of the diocese in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The work has no 
index, but perhaps it is intended to have 
a general one to the whole series when 
completed. The paper used in the volume 
is poor. 


Lordship of Paisley (The): BEING THE 
AccomPTt OF CHARGE AND DISCHARGE 
FOR THE YEARS 1757, 1758, 1759, AND 
1760, edited, with Introduction, &c., by 
W. M. Metcalfe, 6/ net. 

Paisley, Gardner 


Dr. Metcalfe, the learned historian of 
Paisley, has done a service to economists by 
printing these detailed estate accounts of 
the Earl of Dundonald, who owned the 
lordship in 1757-60. They are full of infor- 
mation about wages and prices at a time 
when Paisley was rapidly rising in pros- 
perity, owing to the silk industry. The 
accounts also throw light on the history of 
Paisley Abbey, which was converted into 
a mansion by the Hamiltons after the Refor- 
mation, but in the eighteenth century was 
gradually transformed to other uses as a 
building site. The monks’ dovecot was 
made into a dwelling - house for some 
thrifty weaver, and the stones and slates 
were sold in large quantities. Dr. Metcalfe, 
in a long and valuable Introduction, gives 
the history of the Abbey estates, which 
became the lordship of Paisley in 1587, and 
were gradually sold off, until in 1757-60 the 

oss yield was only about 900/. a year. 

tr. Metcalfe also describes the successive 
restorations of the Abbey church, which 





is now to have its choir, tower, and cloisters 
rebuilt. The Hamilton charter of 1587 is 
given in an appendix and there are a some- 
what incomplete glossary and a good index. 


Rappoport (Angelo S.), A History or 
EUROPEAN NATIONS FROM THE EARLIEST 
RECORDS TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, 7/6 net. 

Greening 
This compilation appears to be carefully 
and intelligently done. Though no autho- 
rities are given, except in incidental quota- 
tion, Dr. Rappoport’s pages show a close 
acquaintance with standard works, and he 
has astrong sense of proportion. At the 
same time his narrative cannot be called 
attractive ; the style is flat, and little sketches 
of character barely relieve the procession of 
events. As a work of reference ‘ A History 
of European Nations* may have its use, 
but even so it will have to contend with 
many publications of greater importance. 


Ross (Col. Charles) AN OUTLINE OF THE 
Russo-J APANESE Wark, 1904-5: Vol. I. 
Up T0, AND INCLUDING, THE BATTLE 
oF LiAo-YAna, 10/6 net. Macmilian 


In this interesting and impartial résumé 
of the Russo-Japanese conflict the author 
concerns himself with the historical sequence 
of events, the strategical operations, the 
more important engagements, and various 
other problems of the war. 

In his earlier chapters he traces the 
sequence of international events, with their 
bearing on the problem of Manchuria and 
Korea, from the awakening of Japan in 
1867, and her gradual transformation into 
a highly trained and efficient nation in arms, 

The climax was to a great extent inevitable. 
The formation of the kingdoms of Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Roumania in 1878 had effectively 
blocked the advance of Russia towards the 
Eastern Mediterranean, while any movement 
in the direction of the Afghan frontier would 
have brought her into conflict with Great 
Britain. China and Korea, on the other 
hand, offered boundless possibilities of 
commercial expansion. With ice-free har- 
bours in her possession, Russia would 
have controlled the trade of both these 
countries. We are told that as early as 1895 
the first plan of campaign was drawn up 
by the Russian head-quarters staff. 

The Japanese preparations, on the other 
hand, appear to have extended over a period 
of thirty years. A determining factor of the 
Japanese success was the single-mindedness 
and homogeneous character of the Japanese 
nation. The Japanese Territorial Force 
alone numbered 80,000 highly trained men. 

The Japanese, moreover, had created and 
organized a highly effective “ intelligence 
department,”’ and a service of secret agents 
who were able not only to provide accurate 
information of the enemy’s movements, but 
also to strike at that enemy by means of 
the deliberate dissemination of intelligence, 
sometimes true, sometimes false, but always 
calculated to disturb his equanimity, and 
often to induce him to play directly into 
the hands of his more ingenious opponents. 
The Russian General Staff and those 
responsible for the conduct of the war, on 
the other hand, manifested an extraordinary 
supineness and lack of organization. 

The present volume takes us up to the 
events immediately after the Battle of Liao- 
Yang. The author has marshalled his facts 
with dexterity and clearness, and has well 
indicated throughout the important rela- 
tion of the “personal element” to the 
conduct of the operations described. The 
book is adequately supplied with maps. 





Shirley (William), Governor of Massachu- 
setts and Military Commander in Ame- 
rica, 1731-1760 : CoRRESPONDENCE, 
edited, under the Auspices of the Na- 
tional Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, by Charles Henry Lincoln, 
2 vols., 21/ net. Macmillan 

Shirley played an important part in the 
public affairs of his time, both as a military 
commander (somewhat by chance, but 
creditably withal) and as an administrator. 

He was a Colonial Governor of the best type, 

energetic, loyal, but not repressive. 


Trobridge (George), A Lire oF EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG, with a Popular Exposi- 
tion of his Philosophical and Theological 
Teachings, 2/6 net. Warne 

Swedenborg is distinguished among the 
mystics by the singular fullness and versa- 
tility of his life. He was not a man of 
lowly position, as Boehme and Brother 

Lawrence were, but a man of affairs who, 

as a member of the Swedish House of Nobles, 

took an honourable part in the business of 
his country. Not the least interesting 
chapter of Mr. Trobridge’s excellent book 
describes his various residences in London. 

Based upon a smaller work published in 

1907, this biography gives a fresh and 

‘readable account of Swedenborg’s career, 

gleaned from authoritative documents, 

and illustrates his teachings by copious 
quotations from his works. There are 
numerous illustrations. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Black’s Modern Guide to Harrogate, edited 
by Gordon Home, 1/ net. 
A concise guide-book, useful to visitors. 


Bradley (A. G.), THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND ; 
or, East LoTHIAN, LAMMERMOOR, AND 
THE MERSE, 10/6 net. Constable 

Mr. Bradley apologizes as a Southron for 

making this inroad upon what he terms “ the 
most historically interesting region in the 
northern Kingdom.” No apology was 
needed, especially in view of the author’s 
previously successful book on the neigh- 
bouring county of Northumberland. More- 
over, it is noteworthy that there exists 
no recent or accessible appreciation by pen 
or pencil, in book-form, of this “ distin- 
guished and inspiring region.” Broadly, Mr. 
Bradley covers all the south-eastern corner 
between Berwick and Edinburgh, paying 
particular attention to places usually left un- 
visited by the tourist. Tweedside and the 
Lammermoors, Dunbar and Haddington, the 
Upper and the Lower Lauderdales, the East 
Lothian shore—these, and other parts of the 
old Eastern March of Scotland, are dealt 
with in a way which pleasantly blends the 
historical and other associations with the 
natural beauty of the scene and the human 
interest of present dwellers in the various 
districts. The many illustrations (eight in 
colour and fifty-seven line drawings) add 
greatly to the value of the book. There 
is a good index. 


Dickson (H. N.), Maps: How THEY ARE 
Mave, How To Reap THEM, 64d. 

G. W. Bacon 

A thoroughly practical and useful little 

brochure. Nothing is more striking than 

the average man’s entire inability to read 

maps ; it is to be hoped that Prof. Dickson 

will find the greater part of his readers 
from outside student ranks. 


Reynolds (J. B.), RecionaL GEOGRAPHY 
THE WORLD, 3/6 Black 
The most satisfactory feature of this 
book is its treatment of climate. It contains, 
however, many vague statements, and the 
sketch-maps leave much to be desired. 
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Sully (James), Iranian TRAVEL SKETCHES, 
7/6 net. Constable 
Several of these “ votive offerings to the 
Shrine of our Lady of Italy ’’ have appeared 
in various quarterlies. The fountain of 
such literature has a steady flow, but 
these agreeable pen-pictures of Italian life, 
scenery, history, and archwology are superior 
to the average. The illustrations are good, 
and the style distinguished by the absence 
of commonplace appeals. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Sachs (Frank), THE ComPpLeTe Swimmer, 7/6 
net. Methuen 
Instructions in swimming methods, a 
survey of the various modern racing strokes, 
diving, water-polo, Channel swimming, ladies’ 
swimming, public baths and their building, 
life-saving devices, and the societies con- 
nected with them are all treated within the 
scope of 270 pages. The book is a reper- 
tory of those things that the swimmer, pro- 
fessional or amateur, accomplished or ele- 
mentary, desires to know. 


Sociology. 


Butler (C. Violet), Soctrat ConpITIONS IN 
Oxrorp, 4/6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
This is an excellent book made after the 
pattern first set by Mr. Charles Booth. 
Many—far too many—of his successors 
have, however, lacked his vivifying touch, 
and have dealt with lives in a manner more 
suited to the labelling of specimens in a 
museum. Miss Butler never forgets the 
personal aspect of local history, and the 
Oxford of her picture never ceases to bea 
city of living people. Every town has its 
own social and economic characteristics, 
and those of Oxford depend largely upon 
the alternations of term time and vacation, 
which cause employment or slackness in 
many different callings. Here too, as in 
other old places, there are inheritances of 
insanitary houses, only slowly becomin 
bettered or removed. The chief socia 
asset of Oxford—more fortunate herein 
than many wealthier spots—seems to be 
the possession of a number of citizens 
genuinely interested in the welfare of their 
poorer neighbours, and endowed with a high 
degree of intelligence and enlightenment. 
Miss Butler’s book is, in addition to its 
instructiveness, so eminently readable that 
it should reach a wide circle. 


Cutting (R. Fulton), 
Society, 5/6 net. 
New York, the Macmillan Co. 
Dr. Cutting says in this contribution to 
the American Social Progress Series that 
“the Church is living too much for Chris- 
tianity and too little for civilization.» We 
think this view an injustice to both causes. 
We should rather say that the Church and 
civilization are both rapidly learning that 
environment has more to do than has been 
hitherto conceded with the soul’s aptitude 
for expansion. It will no more put forth 
its best flowers in the luxurious hothouse 
than in the wintry blast. The conditions 
examined, whether they be the relations of 
the Church to the police, the public school, 
public health, or public opinion, are so 
universal that, though the book emanates 
from the other side of the Atlantic, this side 
can learn quite as much from it. 


Kerr (Mrs. George), THe Patru or Socran 
PROGRESS. Nelson 


Mrs. George Kerr’s contribution to the 


THE CHURCH AND 


,problem of Social Progress takes the form 
of advocating increased individual re- 
sponsibility as against legislative enactment. 
The author’s standard is Dr, Chalmers’s 





work in Glasgow, and we agree that the 
result achieved by inculcating self-reliance 
not only on the poor themselves, but also 
on the workers among them, rather than 
reliance upon outside monetary grants, was 
truly remarkable. As a vade-mecum to 
teach the poor how to exist joylessly on a 
little the example has hardly a parallel, but 
our duty is rather, we take it, to open out 
to all the possibility of full and joyous life. 


Bducation. 


Andrews (Cyril Bruyn), AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE Stupy oF ADOLESCENT Epvuca- 
TION. Rebman 

This is a clear and explicit statement of 

a@ very important subject which chiefly 
affects the children of the upper classes. 
Some changes are no doubt necessary in 
the environment of our public boarding- 
school system. The author points out that 
the education in the public elementary 
schools is better suited to our present condi- 
tions of living than that obtained in the 
upper-class schools. The fault seems to 
reside in the parents, who dominate the 
schoolmaster because they possess the purse- 
strings, and do not realize what educational 
requirements are necessary at the present 
day. We can recommend this book to all 
thoughtful readers. 


Harvard University Official Register: Rr- 
PORTS OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
TREASURER OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 
1910-11. 

Cambridge, Mass., the University 


Pbilology. 


Dodgson (E. S.), THe BaskisH VERB, a 
Parsing Synopsis of the 788 Forms of 
the Verb in St. Luke’s Gospel, from 
Leicarraga’s New Testament of the 
Year 1571, 10/ net. Frowde 

An elaborate study, similar to the synopsis 
rl hy Matthew published by the author in 


Homeri Opera, recognovit Thomas W. Allen : 
Vol. V. Hymnos Cyctum FRAGMENTA 
MARGITEN BATRACHOMYOMACHIAM VITAS 
CONTINENS, 4/ 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A learned and careful recension which 

is welcome, as the minor Homerica have 
received nothing like the attention paid to 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Mr. Allen makes a 
wise return to the reading of the MSS., and 
says some strong things about the vagaries 
of emenders. His collation of the text is 
admirably thorough. Part of the Scrip- 
torum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 


Kirkpatrick (John), Hanpsoox or Ip1o- 
MATIC ENGLISH AS NOW WRITTEN AND 
SPOKEN, adapted for Students and 
Teachers of all Nationalities, 4/ or 4m., 
or 5fr. net. Paris, Boyveau & Chevillet 

The reader who goes through this book 
should master many of the insidious diffi- 
culties of English idiom, and make the 
acquaintance of a host of phrases and pro- 
verbs which appear in our ordinary speech. 

The list of usages is, perhaps, too full; for 

the changes of meanings assigned to some 

words are common also in other languages. 

A greater familiarity with Shakespeare than 

exists to-day is assumed, but that is no 

harm. The examples are usually both 
numerous and apt. The question how far 
slang should be included, or phrases on 
the border line of slang, is difficult. We 
should have noticed a phrase like “not 
cricket,” which some time since was totally 
misconceived by a German explainer of 


. “ Londinismen,”’ 





Livy, Boox I., edited by H. J. Edwards, 3/6 
Cambridge University Press 
Mr. Edwards has delayed more than the 
Horatian period over this edition in the 
Pitt Press Series; but, now that it has 
appeared, it is a thorough and satisfactory 
piece of editing. worthy of an accomplished 
scholar. The Introduction is abreast of 
modern research, and occupies more than 
forty pages. The notes and indexes are 
carefully done, and there are two maps. 
Altogether, the work strikes us as being 
performed, like the games of Lucius Tar- 
quinius, with unusual fullness and elabora- 
tion. 


“Opariov "D6ai kata petadpacrv LlavevpoAron, 
2/6 Parnassus Press 
The first section of what is supposed to 
be the first Greek version of the Odes of 
Horace. The order of the Odes is not 
preserved, but of the two printed here— 
Odi Profanum’ and ‘Tu, ne Quesieris ’"— 
several renderings are offered. Preference 
is given to what the translator considers 
the more perfect Odes. In his Prologue he 
deals sensibly with imitation, paraphrase, 
and translation, his own method being to 
keep as close to the original as idiom will 
permit. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), A New FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The final report of the Joint Committee of 
Grammatical Terminology was published 
last year, and this book, together with a 
Latin Grammar on the same lines, has been 
written in pursuance of the Committee’s 
aims. The chief recommendation presented 
in that report was that a uniform nomen- 
clature should be adopted as far as possible 
in teaching the grammar of modern lan- 
guages, so that the affinities or differences 
between them might be clearer to the learner. 
Dr. Sonnenschein has carried out this 
principle in his Grammar. His treatment 
of French accidence and of constructions 
now in use includes references to the Late- 
Latin constructions underlying them—a 
feature which, even for beginners, adds 
considerably to the interest of the study of 


grammar. ; 
School=Books. 
Arithmetical Examples, arranged by W. 5. 
Beard, 2/6 Dent 


The most commendable features of this 
compilation of 7,000 examples are the con- 
sistently practical nature of the questions 
and the avoidance of disproportionate atten- 
tion to particular types of problems. It 
is pleasant to note the gradual extinction 
of the old-fashioned type of problem, and 
its replacement by the comparative realism 
of examples based on Government statistics. 


Benson (W.), THE PREPARATORY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND SPELLING Book, 1/ net. 
Bell 
The first elements of the subject are 
lucidly explained, and the examples are 
concise and aptly chosen in this revised 
edition. Wedo not agree with the author 
when he describes “laughter” and ‘“‘ obedi- 
ence”’ as verbal nouns; this designation 
should be reserved for the forms ‘“* laugh- 
ing” and “ obeying”? when used substan- 
tively. The exercises on general grammar 
will be found useful. 


Chambers (F. W.) and Ker (A. J.), Tue 
Mopet CLAssBooKs OF ENGLISH, each 
with a Companion Teachers’ Book, 
Book V., 4d.; Teachers’ Edition, 1/ 

Blackie 

The object of this series is to supply 
students with “ practical teaching in English 
by means of Examples or Models.” The 
book deals in the main with composition, 
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and teaches it in the right way—that is to 
say, it emphasizes the value and meaning 
of words and the indispensable need of a 
good vocabulary, a factor ignored in too 
many branches of modern education. A 
delight in words and their analogies is the 
gateway to literature. 


Davison (Charles) Hichzer ALGEBRA FOR 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY ScHOOLS, 6/ 
Cambridge University Press 
Starting from the Binomial Theorem, this 
book traverses in its comprehensive sweep 
the subject as generally studied immediately 
after the completion of the normal Secondary 
School course. ‘The section on the ‘ Theory 
of Equations and Determinants’ is specially 
thorough ; the subject is not approached 
before Limits and Differential Co-efficients 
have received some attention, and the stu- 
dent is consequently enabled to proceed to 
Horner’s Method by way of Sturm’s Theorem 
without much difficulty or delay. The 
author’s introduction of subjects for 
essays is, in our opinion, an innovation 
which may lead to considerable changes in 
the method of teaching mathematics. 


Mignet (Francois), La R&voLuTIoN FRAN- 
gAISE, Selections, edited by Taylor 
Dyson, with Notes, Retranslation Pas- 
sages, and Subjects for Free Composi- 
tion, 4d. Blackie 

This small textbook for schools contains 
extracts from Mignet’s history of the Revo- 
lution. The passages selected relate to the 
outbreak of 1789, the trial and execution 
of Louis, and the fall of Napoleon. The 
notes are adequately explanatory. 


Persian Hero (A): Srories FROM THE ‘ SHAH 
NAMEH,’ with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by Wallace Gandy, 1/ Macmillan 


Peacock (Thomas Love), Marp Martian, with 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by F. A. 
Cavenagh, 1/ Macmillan 

These volumes make a welcome addition 
to the publishers’ series of English Litera- 
ture for Secondary Schools, and are the more 
welcome because the subject of neither is 
familiar in schools as yet. Firdausi’s simple 
and powerful tales of the great Rustem are 
sure to be appreciated in the plain English of 
this translation; and Peacock’s rattling, 
merry narrative cannot fail to delight the 
third forms for which these books are pro- 
bably intended. 


Responsions Papers in Stated Subjects (exclu- 
sive of Books), 1906-11, with Answers 
to Mathematical Questions and Intro- 
duction by Rev. C. A. Marcon and F. G. 
Brabant: MATHEMATICS, GRAMMAR, 
Latin PRosE, AND UNPREPARED TRANS- 
LATION, 3/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Papers which may prove useful to those 
about to enter Oxford. 


Siepmann (Otto), A Primary GERMAN 
CouRsE, illustrated by H. M. Brock, 3/6 
Macmillan 

A concise and clearly written introduction 
to the study of German for beginners under 
14. This attractive manual shows how far 
we have moved from the dismal collections 
of rules and exceptions familiar to earlier 
generations. Two excellent features of the 
book should be noted: first, the well- 
arranged selection of Volkslieder (with 
melodies) and modern German poetry ; 
and, secondly, the simple and attractive 
illustrations which accompany and enliven 
the object-lessons given in the text. Discus- 
sion of such matters as the High-German 
sound - shifting is beyond the range of the 
young students for whom the book was 
written ; but, this apart, it may be safely 
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recommended, and should justify the author’s 
hope that it will bring “ bright faces and 
keen interest into the classroom.” 
Sinclair (James) and M‘Allister (George W.), 
First YEaR’s Course OF CHEMISTRY, 
1/6 Bell 
The laboratory course outlined here is 
systematic and up to dat¢, the various 
experiments are described without super- 


fluous detail, and the treatment is thorough. | 


It seems to us, however, that for a whole 
year’s work the course could easily have 
been 
appears have 


strange, for example, to 


made to cover more ground. It | 


omitted all account of the more common | 


acids. 


Story of Enid (The), from Tennyson and the 
Mabinogion, edited by H. A. Treble, ~ 
Be 
Tennyson adapted his ‘Story of Enid’ 
from ‘Geraint, the Son of Erbin,’ one of 
the Mabinogion tales. It is an excellent 
example of the manner of the ‘ Idylls,’ 
superior in grace, but inferior in force, to 
the original. The editor prints both texts, 
and adds an Introduction concerning the 
sources of ‘Enid’ and Tennyson’s treatment 
of the tale. There are occasional references to 
the exigencies of ‘‘ Victorian sentiment” 
which are quite unnecessary. The notes are 
of the simplest. The edition is one of the 
Secondary School Texts. 


Fuvenile. 


Chesterton (Alice M.), Tue Pansy Parcu. 
Nelson 
As asponge absorbs moisture, so should the 
intelligent child absorb the fine spirit which 
animates this book. Its predecessor, ‘ The 
Magic Garden,’ we know to be amongst the 
best beloved of children’s books. This is a 
worthy rival. 


Hawks (Ellison), Bers sHowN TO THE CHIL- 
DREN, 2/6 T. C. & E. C. Jack 
Some remarkably fine photographs by 
the author, combined with equally lucid 
and attractive letterpress, make this little 
book one which children, and their elders 
too, will be fortunate to possess. The 
book suggests the reflection that, whatever 
disadvantages may appertain to our system 
of national education, in tho matter of 
tempting literary fare British children are 
decidedly lucky. 


Jeans (Fleet-Surgeon T. T.), JoHn GRAHAM, 
Susp-LIEUTENANT R.N., a Tale of the 
Atlantic Fleet. Blackie 

This book, while making special appeal 
to boys, is one that should, nevertheless, 
prove of interest to older readers who still 
enjoy a good school-story or breezy adven- 
ture. It describes the life on board a modern 
battleship during a peaceful Atlantic cruise, 
and incidentally provides an admirable 
account of the daily routine and amuse- 
ments of the modern Navy. The hero 
is a young sub-lieutenant, whose prowess in 
the football field exceeds his ability to 
maintain order among the high - spirited 
midshipmen of his gunroom. The book is 
written in a pleasant style. 


Mathews (Basil), LivincstoNE, THE PATH- 
FINDER. Frowde 
We gather from a foot-note that the 
present little volume is intended primarily 
for children of twelve years old and up- 
For such it will convey a good 
impression of the indomitable character 
of the explorer-missionary, and provide 
some entertaining pictures of African life 
and travel in what was in his day largely an 
unknown country. The chapters dealing 
with the slave trade and its concomitant 
horrors are intentionally restrained. 


|} and hidden treasures ; 
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Fiction. 
Andrew (Stephen), Sastre anp Mor.ey, 6/ 
Greeni 


A pleasant story, the chief feature o 
which is an amusing and realistic descrip- 
tion of a country election. The Irish hero, 
however, resembles too closely those parodies 
of his countrymen sometimes seen upon the 
stage. 

Bartlett (Frederick Orin), Toe WEB OF THE 
GOLDEN SPIDER, 6/ Palmer 

This “ web” is cleverly spun: its meshes 
hold all that could be wished for in the way 
of thrilling adventure. Love has a part, 
f savages, a golden 
idol, a mad priest, an unwilling queen, all, 
and many others, in the “ web,” struggling 
for freedom and their own ends. One hair- 
breadth and ingenious escape follows so 
closely on another that we are left mentally 
out of breath. But each has its place in 
the general unfolding of the plot to its happy 
ending. It is essentially a book of action; 
the character-drawing counts for little. 


Campbell (H. R.), THe Racer or Crrcum- 
STANCE, 6/ Swift 
There is considerable cleverness in ‘ The 
Race of Circumstance,’ but it is not good 
mainly because the narrative portion 
is pitched in too high a key. Much of 
the dialogue is natural, and the characters 
are not ill-drawn, except for the mental 
agitation with which they seem to 
chronically afflicted. The least realized and 
least consistent figure is the hero, in whom 
it is consequently impossible to feel much 
interest. 
Dehan (Richard), BerwEEN Two THIEVES, 6/ 
Heinemann 
‘Between Two Thieves’ reads like a 
three - volume novel of the seventies— 
the more so for a flavour of Dickens in his 
declamatory, caricaturing mood; and _ it 
has the inordinate length, the superfluity 
of persons, the dilated dialogue, moral 
tirades, and sentimentality that marked 
the form. It has also that curious atmo- 
sphere of heated exaggeration which seems 
inevitably to invade any story of the 
Second Empire. None of the characters 
is at all real, and most readers will feel 
hurt at finding in the heroine of a romanti- 
cized unhappy love-story a portrait plainly 
intended for Florence Nightingale. It is 
@ pity that so much imagination and labour 
as have evidently gone to the making of 
this book should run to waste for want of 
restraining taste and sobriety. 





Herbertson (J. L.), BoRROWERS OF FORTUNE, 
6 Heinemann 
This book belongs to the class of novels 
which reflect the undistinguished lives of 
undistinguished people. It takes the full 
mental equipment of an _ exceptionally 
clever writer to make of such material an 
arresting human document. This book falls 
far short of the highest standard, yet it 
is readable, having the qualities of the 
gentle author with the “little art of story- 
telling” whose family constitute the dra- 
matis persone. 


Inge (Charles), Taz UNKNOWN Quantity, 6/ 
Eveleigh Nash 

This is a promising novel; but to make 
an appeal to a community possessed of 
real feeling for style and construction its 
author would have been obliged to rewrite 
and condense it. Readers seem actually 
to prefer a method that entails no concen- 
tration of attention, and the faults of its 
composition and execution are unlikely to 
hinder the sale of ‘The Unknown Quantity.’ 
In conception the story has some originality, 
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and the writer is to be congratulated upon 
having drawn a scintific fanatic who is 
quite human. 


Leverson (Ada), TenTER.iOOKS. 
Grant Richards 
This novel, though loosely constructed and 
with annoying attempts at humour, contains a 
presentment of a woman’s personality which 
makes it well worth reading. Being offered 
the fullness of life and love for which she 
hungers, she rejects the offer because it 
would probably mean the utter degradation 
of the weak fool she has married. 


Mackay (Helen), Hatr Loaves. 
Chatto & Windus 
Is half a loaf better than no bread? This 
is the problem upon which Florida Marvin 
experiments when she leaves her husband. 
Vanini, the Stranger, a kind of Ruskin, 
appears. He makes friends with Florida, 
and under the mystic’s guidance she 
begins to lose sight of the tragedy of her 
ast life, and to become absorbed instead 
in the little tragedies of the piazza. The love 
of the peasant people nourishes her, and 
life once more takes on a joyous aspect. 
As one would expect, she soon returns 
Vanini’s love; but, in spite of this, the 
ending of the book is kept wholly artistic. 
For it is Florida’s point of view that is 
altered — not circumstances. The reader 
finds himself unable to blame, because of 
the inevitability which the author has 
managed to impart to the whole story. 
There are certainly instances in which 
effect has been obtained by the use of 
repetition under the slightest of disguises ; 
and, apart from this fault, certain ir- 
regularities of phraseology prevent one 
from giving the book unqualified praise. 
But even with these weaknesses, and with 
the irritating mannerism which prompts the 
author to describe everything as “little,” 
the book remains a thoughtful piece of 
work, well balanced, and, above all, subtle 
in atmosphere. 


Magpie (The), No. 1, August, 3d. net. 
Everett 
A new magazine, containing a number of 
short stories by popular writers. It is not 
sufficiently distinguished to escape being 
classed with the average. There is a good 
story by O. Henry, the American writer 
who died recently. having attained a de- 
served reputation in England. 


Moore (F. Frankfort), Tae Narrow Escarr 
or Lapy HarRpwWELL, 6/ Constable 
Mr. Frankfort Moore seldom writes a novel 
which it is possible to praise whole-heartedly ; 
byt he never writes one quite devoid of 
charm. ‘The Narrow Escape of Lady 
Hardwell’ lacks depth, reality, and pro- 
portion, but has an atmosphere and a 
delicacy of sentiment that make it more 
ble to read than many novels free 
from its faults. The theme is that of a 
woman’s marriage to an intolerable husband, 
who does not offer her the precise combina- 
tion of injuries for which the law allows her 
a divorce—a situation which Mr. Moore 
complicates by telling us that his Lady 
Hardwell would never have consented to 
the indignity of appearing in the Divorce 
Court. Such being the case, there was 
nothing fora tender-hearted writer to do but 
kill the husband—whereby the problem is 
stated and evaded, not solved. 


Ridge (W. Pett), Love at PappinaTon, 2/ 
net. Nelson 

In some 270 pages of pleasant print the 
author traces the attachment of a capable 
shopgirl and a young man above her in 
social status—an affair which survives 
various difficulties, including her engage- 





ment, after a misunderstanding, to an 
odiously conceited society entertainer of 
her own circle. The book is not strong in 
sentiment or plot, but it exhibits the 
author’s powers as a humorist on almost 
every page. Are people of the rank he 
depicts really so facetious ? 


Stevens (E. S.), Tae Lone ENGAGEMENT, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
Miss Stevens’s latest novel does not fulfil 
the promise of ‘ The Veil’; but, in literary 
craftsmanship, in coherence and power of 
construction, it is an improvement upon her 
more recent work. The central idea—the 
havoc wrought in a girl’s life by a long and 
— engagement—is good, and we 
welcome any sincere attempt to portray 
the interaction of character and social institu- 
tions. The young man doomed to celibacy 
because he is under the necessity of support- 
ing mother or sisters is, unhappily, no un- 
common type among the gentlefolk of 
this country ; the sister who seeks under- 
paid employment to lighten his burden is 
a character which, however familiar, must 
always command our sympathy. But the 
psychology of such types, unless they are 
to appear the merest creatures of cir- 
cumstance, requires close analysis; and 
to this Miss Stevens has scarcely devoted 
enough care. As the story deals with every- 
day English life, no original or striking 
situations could be looked for, but the 
author might have imagined a less hack- 
neyed dénouement. The minor characters 
are well and sufficiently sketched. The 
style is terse and vivid, with a tendency at 
times towards the colloquial. 


Tweed (Harris), KnrickERBOCKER Days. 
Ouseley 
In places this little book reads like a gentle 
satire on ‘ Marie Claire.’ In any case it is 
not dull, and contains a certain dry humour. 
The hits at publishers, reviewers, and the 
general public will be appreciated by the 
discerning. 


Warden (Florence), THAT 
Women Do, 6/ White 
‘The Things that Women Do’ is an 
innocuous volume of no special merit, with 
a misleading title, since the feminine interest 
is not the predominant factor. It is, 
however, pleasing to reflect that unselfish 
devotion is, according to our author, a 
common attribute of her sex. The story is 
a history of two murders and the improbable 
implication of the innocent hero in both 
crimes, ending, according to expectation, in 
his vindication. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott), Tae Bic Fisu, 6/ 
Methuen 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s new novel is dis- 
appointing. It does not fail to excite 
or to hold attention — few readers will 
leave it unfinished when once they have 
taken it up; but stories of buried treasure, 
when they have no solid basis of character- 
drawing or of psychology, are poor food for 
the mind. The two heroes of ‘The Big 
Fish’ are entirely without individuality ; 
the villains have a little, but the greater 
of them is so unredeemed in his wickedness 
as to become monotonous ; and the heroine is 
the veriest p mg All this is the more to be 
regretted, from following upon a singularly 
romising first chapter. ‘‘ The Big Fish” 
itself is a treasure hidden amid the moun- 
tains of Peru, in the hunting of which every 
personage of any importance in the story 
risks death, which seizes all the bad, and 
ae all the good to ap by hair’s 
readths. The book has no relation to real 
lite, and only the skill of its author, not his 
genuine talent, has been called into exercise 
in writing it. 


THe THINGS 





White (Perey), To-pay, 6/ Constable 

It is a real pleasure to read the work of 
an author who knows so precisely as Mr. 
Percy White does what to say and what 
not to say, and who has a just sense—un- 
common among English novelists—of pro- 
portion and construction. Beneath its air 
of frivolous detachment, ‘To-day’ is really 
a story of ideas, and, in order to match its 
title, the ideas are entertained and carried 
into action by a highly intelligent and 
attractive young woman, who throws her 
cap over the windmills, not in an impulse 
of passion, but on conviction and as an 
assertion of principle. That she should be 
described as avowing her deeds publicly, 
and as suffering hardly at all thereby, is a 
touch of that genuine observation which 
makes original work. Upon this point it 
is necessary to insist, because the extreme 
ease and smoothness of the execution may 
easily lead acarcless reader to fancy the novel 
merely trivial. It is, on the contrary. full 
of fine perception, and its kindly humour is 
free from exaggeration. Only in the heroine 
herself is there slightly too high a level of 
character, talent, and beauty ; some trifling 
defect of temper or feature would have 
made her more alive. On the other hand, 
the dry, devoted, conservative, anti-Suffragist 
cousin who tells the story is rendered 
with masterly fidelity. To draw so accu- 
rately, humorously, and sympathetically 
a personage of this neutral, subordinate 
kind is a proof of power; and to make a 
serious narrative as diverting as a good farce 
is an achievement of which not half a dozen 
other English novelists are capable. 


Young (E. H.), Yonprr, 6/ Heinemann 

This love-story could have been con- 
densed with advantage, and the writing is 
occasionally too ornate; but the author 
has a vivid imagination, and knows how 
to create atmosphere. The three central 
figures are sympathetically drawn, the 
heroine being particularly human. 


General. 
i Citizenship, a Discussion initiated 


y E. B. Sargant, and reprinted from 
the Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute (‘ United Empire ’). 

Longmans 
Mr. E. B. Sargant has here collected the 
opinions of eminent jurists and public 
men, such as Prof. Westlake, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Edward Jenks, Canon Burnett, and 
many others. The subject discussed is 
the difference between a British citizen 
and a British subject. The proper legal 
term undoubtedly is “British subject,” 
and the majority of the writers seem to find 
difficulty in arriving at any precise definition 
of ‘British citizenship.”’ It is, indeed, a 
phrase more than a technical term, and lends 
itself. therefore, to a good deal of vague 
speculation. “‘ British subject”? even is 
not always easy to define. Double nation- 
ality, as in the recent Malecka case, seems 
to cause great confusion in the minds of 
the most expert jurists. 


Brooks (Sydney), AsPecrs oF THE IRISH 
QUEsTION, 3/6 net. Maunsel 

Mr. Brooks, though not devoid of deep 
convictions and feelings, is one of the 
most dispassionate of our publicists. A 
book on Ireland by him is, therefore, par- 
ticularly welcome in the midst of the heats 
of present controversy. His fairness and his 
eagerness not to blink facts are conspicuous. 
If he believes Ulster misguided, he appre- 
ciates it. If he is a Home Ruler, he has no 
illusions about the Nationalist caucus, the 
present-day Irishman’s weaknesses, and 
the equivocal position of the priesthood in 
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relation to the Home Rule movement. 
Though he recognizes the beneficent mate- 
rial effects of Sir Horace Plunkett’s cam- 
paign, and the Unionist attempt to “ kill 
Home Rule by kindness,” he retains his 
enthusiasm for Home Rule, for the sake 
both of English politics and the Irish 
national character, which, he holds, can 
only be strengthened by responsibility 
and power, as it was weakened by im- 
potence, poverty, irresponsibility, and 
servility. The present Bill he criticizes 
severely as a makeshift which does not give 
the Irish Parliament anything like full 
Colonial powers; but he thinks it will 
inevitably lead to something more. We 
heartily commend Mr. Brooks’s_ eight 
chapters to those who prefer genuine infor- 
mation to disingenuous polemic. 


Dress worn at His Majesty’s Court, edited 
by Herbert A. P. Trendell. Harrison 
An account of the various kinds of dress 
to be worn at Court ceremonies and func- 
tions, as etiquette dictates. It should prove 
useful to those who move within the orbit 
of obligatory Court attendance. There are 
a number of coloured plates. 


Dublin Review, July, 5/6 net. 
Burns & Oates 
There is some interesting and varied 
matter in this number. Mr. A. P. Graves 
writes suggestively upon ‘The Preter- 
natural in Early Irish Poetry,’ in which he 
instances the play of mythology in Pagan 
Celtic poetry. Barbara de Courson makes 
an attractive article out of the memoirs 
and correspondence of the Abbé de Salamon, 
the Papal Envoy in Paris during the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. Canon Barry deals sympa- 
thetically with W. G. Ward, for fifteen years 
the proprietor and editor of the Review, upon 
the occasion of the centenary; and the 
Rev. T. J. Gerrard writes discerningly on the 
Futurists. Mr. S. Harding is not over-sym- 
pathetic towards recent strike movements. 
“ Blackleg” labour is naturally anathema 
to trades unions, and in the breaking of 
agreements the unions are by no means the 
sole culprits, as the report of Sir Edward 
Clarke upon the present dock strike amply 
demonstrates. Nor is it true to say that in 
the strikes of late years the men have been the 
dupes of their leaders. On the contrary, 
the men have frequently broken away from 
their responsible officials. The editor con- 
tributes a learned review upon Leo XIII. 
and Anglican Orders ; and Mr. C. A. Harris, 
whose name is familiar to readers of The 
Atheneum, for his article on ‘ Browning, the 
Poet of Music’ (Athen., May 4 and 11, 1912) 
talks about the work of Schumann. There 
are a number of reviews. 


Hurd (Archibald), Toe ComMMAND OF THE 
Sea, some Problems of Imperial Defence 
considered in the Light of the German 
Navy Act, 1912, 5/ net. 

Chapman & Hall 

Mr. Hurd’s book, which is only a some- 

what bulky pamphlet, does not admit of 

an extended notice, which would necessarily 

be political, though there may be few who 

would differ from the author’s main conten- 
tions. 


Kingsford (Anna) and Maitland (Edward), 
ADDRESSES AND Essays ON VEGE- 
TARIANISM, with Biographical Preface 
and edited by ees: Hopgood Hart, 
2/ net. John M. Watkins 

An unorganized collection, in which 
frequent annoying repetitions occur, from 
the writings and addresses of two enthusiasts 
who, in the eighties and nineties, gave the 
impetus to vegetarianism in this country. 

The most interesting chapters are those 
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which accept the usual arguments for a non- 
flesh diet—the frugivorous organization of 
man, the adequacy of the constituent ele- 
ments of vegetable food for bodily vigour, 
its comparative cheapness, and the economy 
in land under cultivation as compared with 

asturage. They present the case for the 


uilding up of an organism from the best | 


and purest materials as a first step towards 
personal perfection of faculty, and through 
this of character. If to the laudable 
enthusiasm of the propagandist a leaven of 
humour were added, the influence of such 
writings would be increased. As it is, the 
temptation occurs to laugh at, instead of 
with, them. Some recognition of other 
evils and other cures is necessary too. 
There may be grossness of quality, but there 
can scarcely be grossness of quantity, on the 
tables of those who sustain family life on 
a pound a week, many of whom stand no 
less in the relation of sacrificial victim to 
their brother-man and his industrial system 
than do the animals slaughtered for human 
consumption. 


Lee (Jno.), GENDER AND NatuRE’s Law. 
Darlington, Bailey & Co. 
We have been able to make very little 
of this book. It is a medley of quotations 
from authors as far removed as Selden and 
Mr. A. C. Benson, and from many newspapers 
of to-day. Here and there is some original 
matter which does not make the whole 
more comprehensible 


Light Side of Horses (The), 1/ net. Cox 
It is a pity that in this publication a bad 
style, mingled with crude vulgarity, is the 
most salient feature. If horses are to be 
represented as speaking in our tongue, 
surely we might attribute to them English, 
and not the foolish jargon of the so-called 
“smart set.” The illustrations of horses are 
attractive, but the fashion-plate drawings of 
women are hardly allied with the subject. 


Peddie (R. A.), THe British Museum 
READING-Room, a Handbook for Stu- 
dents, 1/ net. Grafton 


It is rather surprising that such a hand- 
book as this to the British Museum Reading- 
Room should not have appeared until now. 
The intricacies of the various catalogues 
must have baffled many hundreds of readers, 
while other hundreds have wasted hours in 
work which a knowledge of the resources 
around them would have rendered unneces- 
sary. Hitherto the courteous helpfulness 
of the officials has to a great extent supplied 
the place of a guide; but even they cannot 
tell a reader what he does not know enough 
about to be able to ask for. In these pages 
will be found, in the fewest possible words, 
all the information likely to be needed. 
A chapter dealing with the Manuscript 
Room would have been a useful addition ; 
but perhaps Mr. Peddie is contemplating 
@ companion volume. 


Quarterly Review, July, 6/ John Murray 

The number is of high merit. Mr. G. F. 
Abbott in ‘The Tripolitan War’ predicts 
results to Europe in general of “the 
rings produced on the Sahara sea by the 
stone so carelessly dropped.” ‘The Home 
Rule Bill’ is a powerful plea for searching 
investigation into the financial relations of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales with 
each other. Mr. Tredgold’s ‘ Eugenics’ 
embodies a vast amount of information 
usually buried in Blue-books, and arresting 
by its very gloom. In ‘The Russian Stage’ 
Mr. George Calderon stresses the aberration 
of the Solipsists, but leaves an impression 
that he is insufficiently attuned to the tones 
of moral negation, and even of moral 
distress, which Mr. Joseph Conrad—the 
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subject of a fine study by Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds—says are “ already silenced at our 
end of Europe.’ The Rev. A. Fawkes writes 
with well-balanced moderation on ‘The 
Ideas of Mrs. Humphry Ward,’ giving natural 
prominence to her philosophy of religion. 
When Mr. Henry James delivered his note- 
worthy address on ‘The Novel in “ The 
Ring and the Book,’ we expressed our 
hope (Athen., May 11) that it would be 
printed, and we are glad to see it here. 
Another literary article of special interest is 
‘Maurice Barrés,” by Madame Duclaux 
(Mary Robinson). 


Recipes for High-Class Cookery, 2/ net. 
Nelson 
The general aim of this work seems to 
have been to provide the students of the 
Edinburgh School of Cookery, for whom it is 
published, with a convenient memorandum- 
book for the storing of recipes used by the 
staff of thatinstitute. Expensive ingredients 
are involved, and much knowledge assumed. 


Steiner (Rudolf), THe Occur SIGNIFICANCE 
oF Boop, an Esoteric Study, 6d. 
Theosophical Publishing Society 


This is a well-written booklet by an 
acknowledged authority on occult science. 


Pampblets. 


Teachings of John Wesley, as gathered 
from his Writings by Rev. F. H. Weston, 
2d. 8.P.C.K. 

Booklets such as these are only useful 
when a trustworthy index to further study is 
appended. It is not enough, for instance, 
to draw attention to Wesley’s Churchman- 
ship. Whatis also needed before the author’s 
purpose can be served is an indication where 
to find information as to how it was his 
followers fell away from the Anglican Church, 
to which he, personally, was so faithful. 

Of the remaining booklets, two offer some 

slight bibliographical assistance—that on 

Christian Science, and another on early 

English Church history. The tract on 

Church finance has the most practical value. 

We notice that a system of assessment is 

suggested by the Archbishops’ Committee 

to be levied on the Churchmen and Church- 
women of each parish, accompanied by 
lay representation on the “‘ well-known civil 
principle ’’—inoperative as yet, either in 

Church or State, so far as women are con- 

cerned. 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biograpby. 


Delafarge (Daniel), La Vie et L’CuvRE DE 
Pa.issor (1730-1814), 10fr. 
Paris, Hachette 


Neither the literary quality of his work 
nor his personal influence is_ sufficient 
justification for a rehabilitation of Palissot. 
His satire lacked strength and incisiveness, 
his critical judgment was faulty and partial. 
M. Delafarge has wisely treated the subject 
of his biography as a polemist and not as 
an artist. The life of Palissot is the history 
of his literary quarrels, and this book gives 
a valuable and illuminating glimpse of the 
Encyclopedists against whom he had the 
temerity to measure himself. It is round 
Palissot the critic of Rousseau, rather than 
the satirist in the manner of Aristo- 
phanes, that the interest of the book 
centres, and M. Delafarge leaves unmodified 
the judgment of Goethe, who classed 
Palissot as “‘one of those average intellects 
who aspire to greatness, without the means 
of realization.” The biography is thorough 
and conscientious, and enriched by copious 
notes and a full bibliography. 
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Manzoni (Alessandro), Carrrcato, edited by 
Giovanni Sforza and Giuseppe Galla- 
vresi, 1803-21, with Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. Milan, U. Loepli 

The delay in the appearance of this long- 
expected work is justified by its thorough- 
ness. Every possible source has been 
ransacked, and the editing is worthy of the 
best traditions of Italian scholarship. Over 
200 of the 285 letters were not included in 
the earlier edition, but the small number of 
new letters from Manzoni himself confirms 
the opinion that he was not a great corre- 
spondent. Those to Fauriel are the most 
numerous and important. The greater part 
of the new material comes from Manzoni’s 
family and friends, and is sometimes trivial 
in character. We hear comparatively little 
of his work, but much of his family life, 
interest in agriculture, and sufferings from 
the nervous weakness which prevented him 
from taking an active part in public life. 

The letters concerning his conversion, how- 
ever, contain valuable fresh information. 
This volume, which forms Part I. of Vol. IV. of 
the Works of Manzoni in the Edizione Hoepli, 
brings us to the close of Manzoni’s career 
as a poet, and it is noteworthy that his 
delightful humour only becomes prominent 
in the little notes to Cattaneo at the end, 
which are concerned with books needed for 
the ‘ Promessi Sposi,’ where this quality 
first fully displayed itself. 


Veteris Testamenti Chronologia Monumentis 
Babylonico-Assyriis, illustrata ab An- 
tonio Deimel, 8.I., 4/6 

Rome, Bretschneider 
Prof. Deimel is one of those learned 

Jesuits who have recently become aware 

of the use or necessity of Assyriology 

as @ means of illustrating the historical 
traditions preserved in our Bible. In this 
volume, which is headed ‘Scripta Pontificii 

Instituti Biblici,” he gives in the form of 

tables easy to consult the Eponymous Canons 

of the Assyrians, together with the Canon of 

Kings from Claudius Ptolemy beginning 

with the era of Nabonassar. With these he 

equates the Biblical chronology so far as it 
appears from the Scriptures themselves, and 
not from the commentaries of imperfectly 
informed writers like Archbishop Usher, 
and shows what agreement seuthy exists 
between them. AIll difficulties appear to be 
met, and the tables which Father Deimel 

ves are useful. The writings of non- 

atholic authors, such as the late Dr. Oppert, 

Prof. Hilprecht, and the contributors to Dr. 

Hastings’s ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ have 

been consulted with rs esan 








‘THOSE OTHER DAYS.’ 
Sheringham, Norfolk, July 20, 1912. 


I am astonished to find that in your issue 
of July 20th Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. an- 
nounce, under the heading of ‘New Six- 
8 Fiction,’ a volume entitled ‘ Those 
Other Days,’ of which I am the author. 

The volume in question consists of a 
considerable number of short stories, written 
by me some fifteen or twenty years for 
various news and weekly periodicals. 
They are published now without my consent, 
knowledge, or benefit; and while the 
publishers, having acquired the copyright 
of these most ephemeral productions, are 
no doubt within their right in issuing them, 
I protest most strongly against their being 

luded to under the heading of ‘New 
Fiction.’ 

I trust that you will give this statement 
of facts the same prominence as the mis- 
leading announcement referred to. 

E. Puiciirs OPPENHEIM. 
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ANDREW LANG. 


“%'THE sudden death of Andrew Lang at 
Banchory, Deeside, on Saturday last, the 
20th inst., has sent a shock not only through 
the wide circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, but also through the great public which 
knew him only as one of the most remarkable 
men of letters of the day. He was born 
March 3lst, 1844, at Selkirk, and passed 
from Edinburgh Academy to St. Andrews, 
and thence to Balliol, closing his academic 
career with a Fellowship of Merton. His first 
important piece of work was ‘The Ballads 
and Lyrics of Old France,’ published in 1872, 
which gave early evidence of his mastery 
of metrical form—a mastery exhibited from 
time to time in his ‘ Ballades in Blue China,’ 
‘Grass of Parnassus,’ ‘Ban and Arriére 
Ban,’ and other books of verse. His ‘ Helen 
of Troy ’ showed him, however, to be lacking 
in the qualities of a poet, and his attention 
had already been engaged in other direc- 
tions. But it was his prose translations of 
Homer that first made him known to 
the general public. The ‘ Odyssey,’ trans- 
lated in conjunction with 8. H. Butcher, 
was published in 1879, followed in 1883 by 
the ‘Iliad’ (with Ernest Myers and Walter 
Leaf), and the Hymns in 1899, his 
rendering of Theocritus having appeared 
in 1880. The translations from the French, 
and especially of ‘ Aucassin and Nico- 
lette,’ though very popular, do not rank 
so high in critical estimation. Perhaps 
a side of his work that interested 

im most was the inquiry into the origi 
of savage religions aan iidinanghine, wun 
marked him out as a foremost figure in 
the revolt against the philological school of 
mythology. While some of his opinions 
are no longer accepted, the series of books 
—‘ Custom and Myth ’ (1884), ‘ Myth, Litera- 
ture, and Religion ’ (1887), ‘The Making of 
Religion ’ (1898), ‘Social Origins’ (1903), 
‘The Secret of the Totem’ (1905)—has 
done much to facilitate the reception of the 
ideas of more serious scholars. 

Mr. Lang was intensely interested in 
spiritualism, crystal-gazing, and psychical 
research generally, and was one of the 
founders and a Past-President of the 
Psychical Research Society ; and no one 
could tell a ghost story better. 

His feeling—it might almost be said his 
nee 9 romance led him into many 

yways of history, and as a fervid Scotsman 
he could not escape the fascination of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and the Young Chevalier. 
Even his admiration for Joan of Arc had 
a Scottish root, as shown in his ‘ Monk of 
Fife His ‘Mystery of Mary Stuart’ 
endeavours to defend what only needs to 
be explained; but on the real problem, 
the authenticity of the long ‘‘ Casket” 
letter, he was finally disposed to give the 
verdict against the defenders of Mary. 
‘ Pickle the Spy ’ (1897), ‘ The Companions 
of Pickle’ (1898), and ‘Prince Charles 
Edward’ (1900) are amongst his most 
interesting historical works. ‘The Valet’s 
Tragedy,’ ‘ John Knox and the Reformation,’ 
and ‘The Gowrie Conspiracy’ are other 
excursions into history, while his ‘ His- 
tory of Scotland’ is of value rather as an 
expression of his individual views on historical 
events than as a work of reference. His 
attack on the ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ of Anatole 
France, followed by the rather hazardous 
move of publishing a work in French on 
the subject, was justified by a certain 
amount of success; but it was obvious that 
Anatole France’s attitude was incompre- 
hensible to Mr. Lang, as Mr. Lang’s would 
have been to Anatole France if he had ever 


' attempted to understand it. 
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The versatile and voluminous nature 
of Mr. Lang’s literary labours are evident 
in the ‘‘ Catalogue of a Library, chiefly the 
Writings of Andrew Lang. Dundee, privately 
printed, 1898.” This is hardly a_biblio- 
graphy, but a rough listof Mr. Lang’s books 
in the library of Mr. C. M. Falconer of 
Dundee. Some dozen years previously the 
owner had begun to compile a bibliography 
on @ new plan, and printed a pamphlet of 
specimens, but gave up the idea because Mr. 
Lang disliked the publicity involved. Mr. 
Falconer therefore contented himself with 
drawing up a list of the Lang books in his 
possession, and added items from other 
sources. These he set out in chronological 
order. Of this list he distributed twenty- 
five copies in quarters likely to help him 
to a more complete list. Copies were sent 
to the British Museum, the Edinburgh and 
Dundee Free Libraries, and the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, for the use of collectors. 
Mr. Falconer’s own interleaved copy in 
1905 had a written list of 130 books added 
since 1897. The list contains translations, 
collaborations, and works edited by Mr. Lang, 
as well as privately printed pamphlets—from 
the College Magazine of 1863 to the rare 
broadside of 1902. The printed list enu- 
merates 495 titles, embracing 658 volumes ; 
and the written list brought the total of 
the Lang Library to over 800 volumes, about 
a tenth part of Mr. Falconer’s whole collec- 
tion. Apart from this Mr. Falconer made 
a large collection of Mr. Lang’s contributions 
to periodicals and newspapers, which he 
had not classified. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount of 
Mr. Lang’s published work— it comprises six- 
teen pages of the British Museum Catalogue 
—it is as a journalist and reviewer that he 
was most eminent. From the time when 
he left Oxford for London to the day when 
he was forced to abandon it by ill-health, 
there was hardly a newspaper or periodical 
of repute to which he did not contri- 
bute. His ‘Old Friends,’ ‘ Letters to Dead 
Authors,’ ‘Essays in Little,’ and ‘ Lost 
Leaders’ contain much of the best of this 
work; and some would be disposed to rank 
‘Qld Friends’ among the most humorous 
books of its century and above the burlesques 
of Thackeray. 

Though his death was a bereavement to 
the world of letters, his friends knew that 
he felt the advance of age; neverthe- 
less, his literary output remained extra- 
ordinary in its amount, and the most 
versatile writer of his age continued to 
pour forth books and journalism on all sorts 
of subjects, as keen on investigating the 
latest literary mystery as the youngest of 
scholars with a reputation to make. In a 
sense, Mr. Lang had outlived his age, for 
he was almost the last writer of the 
causerie on scholarly subjects, for which 
he was well fitted by his light, pointed, and 
always easy style. The researches and 
interests of men of letters nowadays are 
thrust out of the press or merely condoned 
by commercial lovers of news and sensation. 
No one writes on rare books and fine edi- 
tions as Mr. Lang did in ‘ The Library’ (1881), 
and few, if any, journalists have the chance 
or the aptitude to discuss such subjects as 
Homeric costume in a popular weekly. 


Mr. Lang came from Walter Scott’s country, 
and his grandfather was a factor in Scott’s 
time. One of his poems, which begins 
“* Ye wanderers that were my sires,”’ suggests 
gipsy blood, which might explain his un- 
resting and nomadic pursuit of new fields 
in letters. Scotland was always dear to 
him, and “‘ N.B.” on a letter would provoke 
@ remonstrance. At St. Andrews, under 
Prof. Sellar, he had an admirable training, 
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which developed the excellent taste in 
Greek and Latin he carried to Oxford. 
He was not a deep scholar, and had no zest 
for the intricacies of grammar; but he has 
done a lasting service to the classics in his 
translations, perhaps the best part of his 
varied work, which at once established them- 
selves asmodelsof a difficult art. The lang 
of these renderings—roughly that of Eliza- 
bethan prose up to the time of Milton— 
was obviously archaic; but it was always 
perfectly dignified and graceful. Grace, 
indeed, was pre-eminent in all his 
writing, which was at once easy and pointed. 
His various studies on the Homeric question 
inserted some shrewd pinpricks in the 
theories of learned Germans, and showed 
a gift for research which was somewhat 
spoilt by haste, but always illuminated by 
humour. No one could play with learning 
more prettily, and many of Mr. Lang’s 
‘ Ballades,’ ¢.g., concerning primitive man 
and his jests, are rfect of their kind. 
In light verse, especially those forms of it 
which demand neatness without a sense of 
effort, he was a worthy rival of Locker- 
Lampson and Mr. Austin Dobson. His 
renderings of the Greek Anthology are some 
of the best we have. His “ Tears for my 
lady dead, Heliodore,”’ ranks with the famous 
rendering of Callimachus in ‘ Ionica.’ 

His preferences were well exhibited in 
his love of Sir Walter, whose life and 
works he condensed in a short, but excellent 
memoir. He edited the Border Edition of 
the Waverley Novels, and produced a ‘ Life 
of Lockhart’ which all who have read it 
wish were longer. Reticence as to personal 
matters, with which the public had no con- 
cern, was a strong point with him. Diana 
Vernon was not the less worthy of love for 
her reserve, and novelists of passion were not 
approved, while the heroes of psychological 
fiction were derided :— 








They smile, and we are told, I wis, 
Ten subtle reasons why they smile. 


He also wrote the life of Stafford Northcote 
and a brief appreciation of Tennyson, whom 
he venerated as a great stylist. 

The qualities which made him an excellent 
letter-writer, with a gaiety that led easily 
to witty nonsense, are seen in his ‘ Letters to 
Dead Authors’ and ‘ Letters on Literature,’ 
which are like the best talk of a man of 
wide knowledge and good taste, full of neat 
things well said, but always easy and un- 
pretentious. He was the sworn foe of the 
prig and the pedant, and the strong ad- 

erent of romance, figuring in collaboration 
with Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason. Every year there came from him some 
collection of fairy lore, stories ranging from 
the old classics to the North, from Apuleius 
to Grimm; and his own contribution to this 
genre—‘ Prince Prigio ’—is characteristic of 
his mind. A booklet he wrote some years 
since, ‘ How to Fail in Literature,’ exhibits 
with nice sarcasm his ideas concerning the 
debasement of a noble profession. The 
title-piece in ‘In the Wrong Paradise, and 
Other Stories,’ similarly exhibits his dis- 
taste for literary humbug. His style had its 
limitations in the recurring use of a few 
choice, but familiar quotations—e.g., from 
Boswell and ‘ Pickwick’ —and he could seldom 
resist, even in a serious work, the introduc- 
tion of an effective piece of slang. His 
‘Lost Leaders,’ collected in 1889, show 
what excellent light writing he did on 
The Daily News, and latterly he used to 
discourse on some favourite subject or new 
book in The Morning Post. He was a keen 
follower of sport as well as letters, and has 
left a pleasant book on fishing. 

As a controversialist he was always for- 
midable, and only last autumn he was 
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attacking with vigour in The Cornhill Mr. 
George Greenwood’s views on Shakespeare. 
As a reviewer—he wrote for our own 
columns for many a year—he was unfailingly 
suggestive, and had a wit which is seldom 
associated with learning. The little demon 
of inaccuracy sometimes sat beside him, 
but he was hampered by the difficult quality 
of his handwriting, and the fact that, as he 
explained, he wrote one word, and by a 
visual hallucination saw another. Our first 
review this week would probably have 
brought us one of his customary letters 
—delightful in every way except as cali- 
graphy. Against the trouble caused by the 
latter could not even be set the fact that the 
difficulty was necessary to impress his words 
on the memory. Altogether he was a man 
of admirable qualities and capabilities such as 
are increasingly rare in the world of to-day. 








‘AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE’: 
A SUGGESTION. 


THERE are little problems of authorship, 
period, and scenery which arrest us in 
reading this exquisite chante-fable, which in 
Mr. Lang’s translation has added a classic 
to our own literature. It is a simple story, 
which the old minstrel, strolling with his 
viol through Picardy in the twelfth century, 
sang with such incomparable tenderness and 
humour in the courts of the chateaux, where 
the great ladies lay and listened to him, 
their lovers at their feet. Briefly it is that 
the heir of Count Garin of Beaucaire was 
enamoured of a beautiful slave-girl of un- 
Known birth, who had been purchased from 
the Saracens, and who proved to be the 
daughter of the King of Carthage; and 
so journeys ended, once more, in lovers’ 
meeting. Now if, as seems most probable, 
this, the most famous poem of ovence, 
is not a Provencal poem in origin, but 
springs from Picardy or Champagne, why, 
we may ask, did the old poet lay the scene 
of it in Provence, and not in Northern 
France ? Gaston Paris asks the question, 
and answers it admirably. No doubt 
Provence was chosen on account of its very 
remoteness, and for the sake of gaining at 
the very outset a half-foreign point of 
departure before the hero begins his journey 
to the romantic lands of Torelore and 
Carthage. 

But there is another question which has 
been put, indeed, but not yet answered. 
How did the poet come to make those 
mistakes in geography which betray his 
ignorance of the topography of distant 
Beaucaire ? 

Of his own authority, as M. Paris points 
out, the poet creates Aucassin a count, 
though Beaucaire never was a county, and 
he puts a great forest—‘“ thirty leagues this 
way and that ’—within two cross-bow shots 
of the famous Castle of Beaucaire. ‘‘ Therein 
also were wild beasts and beasts serpentine ”’ ; 
yet here it was that Nicolete, fearing men 
more than beasts, built her lodge of boughs, 
and here Aucassin found her. Moreover, in 
one passage the poet places Beaucaire on the 
seashore, in another at adistancefromit. For 
he tells us that “‘ that ship wherein was Aucas- 
sin,” after he had been taken prisoner by 
the Saracens, was caught in a storm, “ and 
went wandering on the sea till it came to 
the Castle of Beaucaire, and the folk of the 
country ran together to wreck her.” And 
yet, later in the poem, when Nicolete returns 
from Carthage to Provence, she is represented 
as landing on a shore a considerable distance 
from Beaucaire—as it might be at the mouth 





of the Rhone—and taking her viol, she 
“went playing through all that country : 
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even till she came to Beaucaire.” How, 
then, did the poet come to describe 
Beaucaire as a port with a background 
of interminable forest? Mr. Lang re- 
marks that the poet is as reckless of 
geography as he who wrote of the sea- 
shore of Bohemia. I would rather suggest 
that the geography and scenery of the 
poem is exactly that which would be sug- 
gested to a poet, or which a poet wo 

suggest to his audience as familiar, through 
the far-spread legend of the Three Maries. 
This legend, in its development and accre- 
tions, at once embodies an historical and 
geological fact, and justifies the apparent 
inaccuracies and contradictions of a t 
who had never seen the country he deseri 


The Legend of the Saintes Maries—the 
history and genesis of which is given at 
greater length in my forthcoming book on 
Provence and Languedoc—falls into two 
main parts. Both parts are reflected in 
the story of ‘ Aucassin and Nicolete.’ The 
first version of the legend is connected with 
Les Baux, that rocky stronghold upon the 
cliffs of the Alpilles a few miles from Beau- 
caire. Tradition says that, after the death 
of Christ, the Three Maries who had cherished 
Him were chased from Jerusalem, and fi 
into a boat without sails or rudder or pilot. 
But, guarded by the unseen hand of their 
Heavenly Pilot, they came, through His 
miraculous aid, safe to the shores of Pro- 
vence, and moored their barque to the 
cliffs of Les Baux. Once, it is said, you 
could see the rings te which they made 
their boat fast. It is an undoubted geological 
fact that the sea did once wash up to the 
base of the Alpilles and break upon the 
cliffs of Beaucaire, before the deposits of 
the Rhone had pushed back the ocean line 
and left Beaucaire and Les Baux as high 
and dry as our own Rye and Winchelsea. 
And, in historical times, the canals which 
Caius Marius constructed in the course of 
his campaign against the Teutons which 
ended in the great battle of Aque Sextiz 
(Aix), kept the way open for seagoing 
vessels as far at least as St. Gabriel. But 
the canals of Marius were gradually choked 
up; the waters receded further and further 
from Les Baux, and the memory of their 
presence grew dim. It no longer seemed 
credible that those Holy Women should have 
sailed up to the very cliffs of Les Baux. So 
a@ new, and, as it seemed, a more probable 
version of the legend, came into being. 
To satisfy the critics, a landing-place upon 
the coast was selected for the sacred barque. 
The Evangelists, it was said, had dis- 
embarked upon the extremity of the Isle 
de la Camargue, and then (like Nicolete) 
passed inland afoot. Marseilles and other 

laces upon the coast at first claimed the 
rach of their choice. But, for reasons 
into which one need not enter here, Saintes 
Maries was finally selected as the landing- 
lace of the pilgrim saints, and the cult was 
ocalized by the ‘‘ good” King René at 
that distant, desolate spot in the Bouches 
du Rhone. 








According, then, as the poet had in his 


mind the first or second version of the 
landing of the Three Maries, he would be 
led to think of Beaucaire as upon the sea, 
where Aucassin might be wrecked, or at 
some distance from it, so that Nicolete, on 
landing, might have some way to travel 
before reaching the home of her lover. 


It remains to account for that vast forest, 
within two bow-shots of the castle, wherein 
lurked such perilous monsters as those of 
which Nicolete was terrified. This is a 
eg oe detail which could not have 
been added by any one familiar with the 
country. But Beaucaire looks across the 
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river to Tarascon. Tarascon was, and is, | 
famous for its Tarasque, a fearsome monster, 
which long preyed upon the le, and 
was vanquished at last by St. Martha, who, 
in later versions of the legend, was added 
with many others to the crew of the miracu- 
‘ous barque. We are told that the terrified 
Tarasconais perched in the trees to watch 
that dread encounter; and it is in the 
gloomy depths of an illimitable forest that 
we naturally expect terrible monsters of 
this kind to dwell. 


I suggest, then, that the geography of 
the vieux caitif, as the nameless minstrel 
calls himself, is exactly that which one 
might expect in a poet who formed his idea 
of the Provengal scene in which he laid his 
story from an acquaintance with the Legend 
of the Three Maries. Cror, HEADLAM. 








HOW DID THUCYDIDES WRITE 


NUMBERS ? 


In The Atheneum of June 29th Prof. 
Mahaffy has done me the honour of making 
my recent article in 7'he Journal of Hellenic 
Studies the on which to hang his theory 
of Thucydidean notation. The suggestion 
that Thucydides used the cursive notation 
of numerals which is found in Hellenistic 
papyri is interesting and not devoid of 
possibility, although it seems rash to con- 
clude that, because this notation is found 
about 300 B.c., ‘‘ Thucydides therefore 
wrote his text in a rapid (and probably very 
illegible) cursive”’ a century earlier. But 
it is surely unfair to accuse so weighty and 
rocent an authority as Dr. Macan (personally, 
I quote the s tion only to reject it) of 
being behind the times for suggesting that 
BAAAAIII is a mistake for BAAATII in 
some uncial manuscript of Thucydides now 
non-existent (for the existing MSS. write 
the words out in full), since (a) there is no 
cursive MS. known earlier than 311 B.c., 
and in that the notation is different from 
Prof. Mahaffy’s; (6) uncial authors’ MSS. 
are found right down to, and later than, 
300 B.c.; (c) even if Thucydides wrote in 
cursive, there is no reason why he should 
not have used the older system of notation 
for numerals. 


As to the question of emending our texts 
of Thucydides, even if Prof. M: were 
right in Se that he used the cursive 
notation, I should be just as much dis- 
inclined to believe that all our MSS. mistook 
OT for OT as to believe that they mistook 


BAAAIII for BAAAAIII. 


From the historical point of view Prof. 
Mahaffy’s emendation of seventy-third for 
ninety-third year, putting the Platzan 
alliance with Athens in 499 B.c. (not in 
501, as he states: Platza fell in the summer 
of 427) instead of 519 B.c., is quite impos- 
sible. Herodotus says that the motive of 
the Spartans in suggesting an Athenian 
alliance to the Platwans was a desire to 
embroil Athens and Thebes (vi. 108). But 
in 506 B.c. Thebes had attacked Athens and 
had been utterly defeated. What further 
need was there of embroilment ? Thebes 
had definitely entered the lists on the side 
of gina, and S ’s surrender of Platzwa 
to Athens would have been of the greatest 

ible assistance to the latter, not, as 

erodotus represents it, a donum Danaorum. 

Prof. M ’*3 suggestion is absolutely 
untenable. Guy Dicxrys, 








Kiterary Gossip 


Dr. D. Hay Fiemine has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Scottish History for 
next year by the Court of Glasgow 
University. It is expected that the new 
Chair of Scottish History and Litera- 
ture will have been founded, and a 
professor appointed, by the beginning of 
the session of 1913-14. Dr. Fleming has 
just corrected for the press a volume of 
about 600 pages containing his recent 
reviews. In the case of his review of the 
late Andrew Lang’s book on St. Andrews, 
he did not secure the consent of the 
writer to add his whimsical replies to 
Dr. Hay Fleming’s criticisms. 


As a permanent memorial of the cele- 
bration of its 250th anniversary, the 
Royal Society has had printed, at the 
Oxford University Press, collotype fac- 
similes of all the signatures of the founders, 
patrons, and fellows of the Society recorded 
in its first journal-book and the charter- 
book from 1660 to the present time. 
The volume of signatures (which measures 
18in. by 14 in.) contains a photogravure 
portrait of Charles II., who gave the 
Society its charter, and a Preface by Sir 
A. Geikie, the President. This memorial 
is now about to be issued by Mr. Henry 
Frowde, together with a third edition; 
entirely revised and rearranged, of * The 
Record of the Royal Society,’ originally 
edited by Prof. Michael Foster and 
Prof. A. W. Riicker. 


Ir is proposed to raise a memorial to the 
late Sir Nathan Bodington, Principal of 
the Yorkshire College from 1883 to 1904, 
and first Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. It is suggested that 
the memorial should consist (1) of a 
portrait of the late Vice-Chancellor to 
be presented to the University of Leeds, 
and (2) of a University Fellowship or Prize 
devoted to the encouragement of some 
branch of study in which he took a special 
interest. Subscriptions to the Fund, which 
has influential support, may be sent to 
Mr. H. I. Bowring at Blackwood, Moor 
Allerton, Leeds. 


THE Lonpon County Covunci is 
continuing its good work of identifying 
houses connected with notable men. On 
Monday last a tablet of encaustic ware 
was affixed to No. 9, Arlington Street, 
Piccadilly, to commemorate the residence 
of Charles James Fox, who lived there, 
probably from the early part of 1804 
until 1806. 


Tue fourth volume of Prof. Gomperz’s 
history of ancient philosophy, entitled 
‘Greek Thinkers,’ has been in preparation 
for a considerable number of years. The 
work is now practically complete, and Mr. 
Murray hopes to publish the forthcoming 
volume early in the autumn. It treats 


especially of Aristotle, and has been 
translated by Mr. G. G. Berry of Balliol 





College. 





Mr. Henry FRowpeE has taken over 


from Messrs. Longmans & Co. the 
publication of the ‘“ Harvard Historical 
Studies,” and will publish the series in 
future on behalf of Harvard University. 
Fifteen volumes have already appeared, 
and Vol. XVI. will be ready immediately, 
viz. :— 

““Mémoire de Marie Caroline, Reine de 
Naples, intitulé de la Révolution du Roy- 


aume de Sicile....Par un Témoin Oculaire, 
....Publié pour la premiére fois, avec 
Introduction, Notes Critiques, et deux 


facsimiles, par R. M. Johnston.” 


Messrs. MacmILuaNn & Co. will issue next 
Tuesday a new edition of Canon Grane’s 
‘The Passing of War,’ which will contain 
three fresh chapters, viz., ‘Germany and 
the Next Entente,’ ‘ Wars of Defence and 
Liberation,’ and ‘ War and Character,’ to- 
gether with a new Preface dealing with 
the industrial situation and its bearings 
on the subject of the book. 


In the early autumn Messrs. Dent 
promise to add forty more volumes to 
** Everyman’s Library,” including several 
new translations. This fresh batch will 
contain Hallam’s ‘Constitutional His- 
tory ’ in three parts ; several new classical 
titles; works by De Quincey, Carlyle, 
and Thackeray; and Roget’s ‘ The- 
saurus, revised by Mr. Andrew Boyle. 


Mr. LascELLES ABERCROMBIE, who has 
already won distinction as a poet, has in 
the press a prose volume on Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. The book considers his works 
as a whole, with especial relation to ‘ The 
Dynasts,’ and is a serious attempt to 
estimate Mr. Hardy’s place in English 
literature. Mr. Martin Secker will publish 
it. 

EarLy in September ‘The Battle of 
Life: a Retrospect of Sixty Years,’ by 
Mr. T. E. Kebbel, may be expected from 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. It will be a record 
of disappointments, privations, and hard- 
ships, and will take the reader back to the 
pre-Victorian era, and on through public 
school, Oxford, and London life, to the 
real struggle. It will contain memories 
of various notable people in high and 
low positions of life. 


UNDER the title of ‘ Pride of War,’ an 
English translation of Gustaf Janson’s 
‘Lognerna’ (t.e., ‘ Lies’) will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Sidgwick 
& Jackson. It deals with the Turco- 
Italian War in Tripoli, and consists of 
seven stories, independent, but closely 
related by their incidents and cha- 
racters, by means of which Herr Janson 
shows the essential inhumanity of war, as 
it appears to the officer, the conscript, 
and the Arab peasant. 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. will publish 
on August Ist ‘Haunting Shadows,’ 
by M. F. Hutchinson. 


Miss Epitu C. Krenyon’s new novel, 
‘The Wooing of Mifanwy: a Welsh 
Love -Story,’ will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Holden & Harding- 
ham. 
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SCIENCE 


—@— 
EARLY NATURALISTS. 


In these days, when Nature Study is 
widely cultivated, it is well that the 
student should occasionally be reminded 
of the work of those who were the pioneers 
in this department of knowledge. Prof. 
Miall, who is addicted to much reading 
of old literature on natural history, 
especially on insects, has given in this 
work a capital sketch of the more notable 
features in the life and work of a selected 
number of the early naturalists. The 
term “early” is vague. Here it means 
between 1530 and 1789—a_ period 
early enough to include the authors of 
the old herbals, and late enough to include 
Buffon and the Jussieus. Objection might 
be raised to the inclusion of naturalists 
of so recent a date as the latter years 
of the eighteenth century, but the 
study of natural history has undergone 
such remarkable changes within the last 
fifty years that there is some justification 
for the author’s remark that we may 
soon “‘ consider all naturalists early who 
precede Darwin.” 

The value of Prof. Miall’s biographical 
sketches lies not so much in their personal 
details as in the author’s analysis of the 
methods by which the masters achieved 
their results, and his philosophical view 
of the bearing of their work on the progress 
of biological science. The founders of 
natural history included many men of no 
ordinary type, and much may be learnt 
even from their failures. The writer is 
no mere eulogist; he discusses critically 
the work of each naturalist, and generally 
sums up his opinion in an estimate which 
strikes us as, in most cases, eminently 
judicious. Thus he writes of Ray : 

“Without claiming for Ray that he pos- 
sessed a genius for the discovery of hidden 
relations, we may rank him as the worthiest 
representative, with respect to knowledge 
at least, of systematic natural history in the 
seventeenth century. He made things much 
easier for Linnzus, as did Linnzus in his 
turn for naturalists who now smile at his 
mistakes.” 

In a prefatory chapter the author dis- 
cusses with necessary brevity the position 
which natural history occupied from 
antiquity down to the sixteenth century, 
when his real work begins. At this time, 
when science was just emerging from the 
old traditions, botany attracted much 
attention, especially in its relation to 
pharmacy. Much of the early botanical 
work was carried on by doctors who were 
interested in plants capable of yielding 
drugs, and were led thence to observation 
in the field. It is worth noting that 
most of these old naturalists were men 
who had broken away from the Roman 
Church :— 

“Till the close of the sixteenth century 
almost every author of a botanical treatise 


published in Germany or Flanders was a 
Protestant.” 





The Early Naturalists: their Lives and 
Work (1530-1789). By L. C. Miall. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





The invention of the microscope opened 
a new field of biological research, to 
which Prof. Miall introduces us in an 
interesting section devoted to what he 
calls the ‘‘ Minute Anatomists ’—a group 
of seventeenth-century naturalists, in- 
cluding Hooke and Grewin this country, 
and Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Leeu- 
wenhoek on the Continent. It must be 
remembered, however, that the use of the 
microscope was not always in the service 
of histology. 


With the extension of geographical 
discovery, especially in the East Indies and 
in the Western world, the naturalists of 


Europe received a vast number of animals | 


and plants previously unknown. Prof. 
Miall is not disposed to consider this 
sudden influx of new species from distant 
lands an unmixed advantage. It “ over- 
powered rather than strengthened” the 
young sciences, which were ill-prepared 
to deal with them. Too much attention 
was given to the mere accumulation of 
specimens, and too little to the study of 
their structure and mutual relationship. 
Our author, anxious to encourage the 
solution of biological problems, condemns 
the passion for acquisition, even, in some 
cases, the acquisition of mere facts :— 


“The infinite wealth of natural facts is 
to this day an impedirhent to all naturalists 
except the few who are content to remain 
ignorant of many things in order that they 
may learn what is best worth knowing.” 


Prof. Miall is to be congratulated on 
having produced a work of distinct his- 
torical value to all interested in biological 
studies. To most readers, however, the 
volume might have been rendered more 
acceptable by the introduction of a few 
portraits of the early naturalists. A 
description is supplied (p. 22) of a portrait 
of Hieronymus Bock, the author of an old 
German herbal, or Krauterbuch, but a 
reproduction of the engraving would have 
saved many words, and been in every 
way more satisfactory. The same may 
be said of the description of the portrait 
of another old naturalist, Pierre Belon 
(p. 55). 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review. 


Bedrock, a Quarterly Review of Scientific 
Thought, No. 2, July, 2/6 net. 

Constable 

In this number the article on ‘The 
Awakening of the Coloured Races,’ by Mr. 
Basil Thomson, is of the most general 
interest. The author writes with clarity 
and enlightenment, and hopes for the 
gradual elimination of the spirit of jealousy, 
contempt, and prejudice, and, we may add, 
such bestiality as has been taking place on 
the banks of the Amazon. Prof. J. Milne 
has an important article on ‘ Large Earth- 
quakes.’ Dr. Graham Smith declares that 
flies are important agents in the distribution 
of disease-producing bacteria, a conclusion 
that is still debatable. In ‘ Inheritance 
and Reproduction’ Mr. G. A. Reid pays a 
tribute to the Mendelians and mutationists, 
who, he says, by their perception of the 
distinction between natural and artificial 








selection, and of the function of repertoire 
patterns in living beings, have Eoaues 
scientific attention upon the most important 
facts recorded since Darwin’s time. In 
‘The Purpose of Sex in Evolution’ Mr. 
Archer Wilde denies variation in bi-parental 
reproduction, and draws up a controversial 
case for uniformity. Sir Bryan Donkin, 
discussing the Feeble-Minded Bill, which 
has passed its second reading, wisely and 
prudently warns us “ to confine our atten- 
tion to such possible measures of reform as 
cannot be accused of depending on untested 
hypotheses.”» A number of research notes 
and reviews on scientific books are included. 


Brown (S. E.), EXPERIMENTAL ScIENCE: II. 
CHEMISTRY, 2/ 
Cambridge University Press 
The distinguishing feature of this book 
is that it teems with clearly expressed 
accounts of well-chosen experiments 
that must be made by the student in 
order that the principles of the science 
may be intelligently grasped. Only a few 
sentences refer to theoretical matters, such 
as the atomic theory and the “ principle * 
of the indestructibility of matter, whilst 
the student’s interest is maintained by many 
practical suggestions and warnings of pos- 
sible mishaps in making the experiments 
described. The author has produced a 
teacher's manual rather than a pupil’s 
textbook, and, as such, his treatise is 
calculated to impress upon readers the 
all-important fact that a knowledge of 
chemistry cannot be obtained from books 
alone. 


Byrne (Joseph), SEA-sICKNESS AND HEALTH, 
a Manual for Travellers, 4/ net. 
H. K. Lewis 
With the idea of finding assurance for 
the convalescent wavering between the 
possible benefits and disadvantages which 
& sea-voyage may bring, the author claims 
to have made an exhaustive study of 
his subject. Starting out to disprove 
the theory that the semicircular canals of 
the ear were in some way implicated 
in sea-sickness, he eventually came to 
recognize in them the one factor which 
afforded a rational explanation of its 
symptoms. Buried amid a mass of ill- 
arranged information on the question of 
susceptibility to sea-sickness in men and 
animals, its effects, causes, and treat- 
ment, we get in chap. vi., under ‘ Prac- 
tical Hints for the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Sea-sickness,’ to the gist of the 
matter—the capsules sold by an Ameri- 
can firm under the name of Antimermal ! 
The author has something to say on the 
question of the remuneration of ships’ 
surgeons, to whose ‘notorious under-pay- 
ment ’ The Medical Times of February last 
drew attention. 


Carslaw (H. S.), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS: Notes for 
the Use of Science and Engineering 
Students, 5/ net. Longmans 

The second edition of a work which treats 
an intricate subject lucidly and succinctly. 

Some change from the usually accepted 

methods has been made in the discussion 

of the exponential and logarithm. 


Hiibner (Julius), THe BLEACHING AND DyYE- 
ING OF VEGETABLE FIBROUS MATERIALS. 
Constable 

This work deals with the practical side 
of the science, to the almost total exclusion 
of the theoretical. At the same time 
it is free from many of the faults that 
have hitherto seemed inherent in purely 
practical treatises on this or allied subjects. 
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The statements—mostly positive to the 
degree of baldness—are always based on 
strictly scientific facts, and there is a con- 
secutiveness about the treatment which 
makes the book readable. The _pre- 
eminently concise manner in which the 
matter is presented suggests that the 
author has been at considerable pains to 
eliminate all unnecessary language. 

The general arr ent follows the lines 
hitherto found to be the best, but there are 
a few innovations which will commend them- 
selves to most readers. The arrangement 
of the dyestuffs in such a manner that the 
various colour-makers’ products can be 
readily compared as to their methods of 
application will prove particularly useful 
todyers. Thediagrams of the machines are 
good, and the method of showing at a glance 
the direction in which the cloth passes is a 
valuable feature. 

Perhaps the section of the book least 
capably dealt with is that on water, and here 
one notes how rapidly such technical publi- 
cations as the present become out of 
date. No mention is made of the Permutit 
system of water purification! On _ the 
other hand, Part IV., dealing with bleaching, 
is excellent. 

As an addition which should be valuable 
to the class of readers for whom the book is 
intended, one might suggest a comparison 
of the dyestuffs of different makers and their 
fastness under various influences. At pre- 
sent each dyer or chemist has to make 
his own tests, for the information supplied by 
the colour-makers is often un-trustworthy 
and seldom comparative. 

Taken altogether, Mr. Hiibner’s book will 
undoubtedly appeal to a large class of 
readers. 


Psychical Research Society (Presidential Ad- 
dresses to the), 1882-1911, by Henry 
Sidgwick, Balfour Stewart, Arthur J. 
Balfour, William James, and Others. 

Glasgow, MacLehose 

There is much in this volume which was 

worth preserving, though the series of 
addresses is, on the whole, heavy reading, 
without the compensation of furnishing a 
clear record of the progress of psychical 
research since the foundation of the Society. 
William James’s paper is somewhat below 
the usual standard of his occasional works, 
but the speech of last year’s President, 
the late Andrew Lang, is a good example 
of his versatile knowledge and individual 
humour. 


Schott (G. A.), Execrromacnetic Rap1a- 
TION AND THE MECHANICAL REACTIONS 
ARISING FROM IT, being an Adams 
Prize Essay in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 18/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

This is the Adams Prize Essay for 1908, 
with several additions which its author has 
thought fit to make to it while preparing 
it for the press. These chiefly refer 
to the mechanical reactions arising from 
electromagnetic radiation, and are mainly 
contained in the form of appendixes to the 
original essay. Prof. Schott seems to take 
note of all the latest theories, including the 

Principle of Relativity, as set forth by 

Prof. A. H. Bucherer and others, and even 

the theory of quanta lately introduced. 

He says, however, that some of the results 

contained in the essay are consistent with 

the Postulate of Relativity; but that 
others cannot be reconciled with it, which 
appears, indeed, to be the case. The assump- 
tions necessary for the investigation under- 
taken are well and clearly stated, and the 
summary of the book given in the Preface 
leaves nothing to be desired. That the 
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essay will be of use to any but the mathe- 
matically-minded can hardly be pretended, 
nor do we think the author is in any way 
inclined to put forward such a claim; 
yet we are glad to see that he is alive to the 
danger which he mentions, “in a purely 
mathematical investigation, of losing touch 
with reality.’ Generally, the book may 
be summed up as an honest attempt to 
develope, in its own words, the theory of 
moving electric charges with as few restric- 
tions respecting their structure and motion 
as possible, before proceeding to frame a 
comprehensive Electron Theory of Matter. 


Stohr (F. 0.), La Marapie pu SOoMMEIL AU 
Katanaa, 4/ net. 
Much good work has been done in this 
district of Central Africa by Dr. Sheffield 
Neave. Dr. Stohr has already made a 
name for himself in tropical medicine by 
his essay on ‘Human Trypanosomiasis in 
South Katanga.’ The present monograph 
on sleeping sickness is of great value, as it 
is based entirely upon the results of the 
author’s observation. Stress is laid upon the 
enlargement of the lymphatic glands as a 
valuable sign of the disease which it is easy 
to recognize. The remedial effects of atoxyl 
are confirmed, and Dr. Stohr believes that it 
is better to treat the patients in their own 
villages than to send them to a_hos- 
pital, where they suffer from home sickness 
In an exaggerated form. The monograph 
also shows how much remains to be 
done, and how scanty is the attention 
given to so menacing a scourge. More 
doctors, indeed, are needed, but the 
problem to be faced is mainly admini- 
strative. It consists in determining the 
best means of isolating the native popu- 
lation from the attacks of Glossina palpalis, 
the fly which transmits the disease. It 
can only be solved by a complete know- 
ledge of the surroundings and requirements 
of each village. The maps and the illus- 
trations made from photographs are good, 
and add much to the value of the book. 








Science Gossip. 


M. WeEDENSKY has lately made some 
ana on frogs which throw some 
light on the nature of nervous action. 
He “ tetanizes,” to use his own phrase, 
one of the chief sensory nerves of the leg 
by induced currents of moderate strength, 
with the result that it soon ceases to show 
the usual reflexes. These reflexes are, how- 
ever, excited in a neighbouring nerve not 
in connexion with the one tetanized to a 
much greater degree than would be the case 
if the “nerf témoin” were itself exposed 
directly to the current, and this effect con- 
tinues for a considerable time. The whole 
phenomenon, says M. Wedensky, resembles 
what would happen were the “ nerf témoin ”’ 
poisoned with strychnine, and he draws a 
curious parallel between these facts and 
those exhibited by the human subject in 
cases of hysteria. He thinks they may 
serve to explain how, in hysterical patients, 
zones of hyperesthesia or extra-sensitiveness 
seem to exist side by side with those of 
anesthesia or insensibility. This is cer- 
tainly the case, although it must not be 
lost sight of that M. Wedensky’s experiments 
are capable of a different interpretation from 
that which he puts on them. 


MM. Cuartes Moureu anp A. LEPAPE 
have published the results of an investiga- 
tion made by them into the waters of 
natural springs in France which are rich ; 








in helium. Sir William Ramsay showed 
many years ago that this was the case with, 
for instance, the waters of Bath, and on the 
disintegration theory now generally adopted 
it can only be due to the presence, there or 
elsewhere, of a mass of some highly radio- 
active substance such as radium. MM. 
Moureu and Lepape inquire whether the 
helium thus spontaneously disengaged can 
be what they call “young” helium, or, 
in other words, gas freshly formed by the 
recent disintegration of the radio-active 
substance. They decide that it cannot be, 
for the reason that the quantity they have 
themselves isolated and examined would 


; demand for its production the existence of 
Constable | 


more than ninety tons of radium, or five 
hundred million tons of its parent pitch- 
blende. They therefore suggest that it 
must be what they term “ fossil ” helium, or 
helium shut up for a long period within rocks 
or other minerals. They further point out 
that all the thermal springs in France whose 
waters are charged with helium lie in a belt 
running, roughly, from south-west to north- 
east, and are grouped round a line passing 
through the towns of Moulins, Dijon, and 
Vesoul. It would be curious to see whether 
the helium-bearing springs of England and 
Wales can be in the same way confined to 
a small area, and, if so, why. 


THE existence of small quantities of 
manganese within the tissues of animals 
was lately mentioned in these columns, 
MM. Gabriel Bertrand and H. Agulhan now 
announce that they have burnt to a residue, 
in a closed platinum vessel, the flesh of 
horses, oxen, sheep, rabbits, and guinea- 
pigs by means of oxygen prepared by 
electrolysis, and therefore chemically pure. 
They find that on analysis the residue gives 
traces of boron as well as of manganese, 
the liver and muscle yielding, perhaps, a 
greater quantity than other tissues. The 
quantity is excessively small, amounting, on 
the whole, to the two-hundredth part of 
a@ milligramme for every ten grammes of 
uncooked meat, or about one milligramme 
for seven kilogrammes of muscle. Yet 
it appears to be constant, and, coupled 
with the fact that arsenic and manganese 
have already been discovered in similar 
conditions, seems to indicate that many 
of the so-called minerals enter into 
the composition of animal tissues. The old 
definition of the human body as consisting 
of so many pounds of carbon with a small 
proportion of nitrogen diffused through so 
many pailfuls of water thus holds good no 
longer, and a new factor is introduced into 
the problems of organic chemistry. 


Tae Betrast Meetine of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers takes place next 
Tuesday and Wednesday in the Municipal 
Technical Institute. Half a dozen papers 
are to be read by established authorities. 


No. 4589 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
contains a note by Mr. F. W. Dyson, the Astro- 
nomer Royal, suggesting that certain lines 
seen in the spectrum of the solar chromosphere 
may reasonably be attributed to radium. 
The wave-lengths of the chromospheric lines, 
obtained from observations at various solar 
eclipses by Mr. Dyson and Sir Norman 
Lockyer, are compared with those of lines 
in the spark spectrum of radium, and from 
this comparison it appears probable that 
five lines are identical in the two sources. 
It has lately been stated that the spectrum 
of the temporary star in Gemini shows lines 
that may attributed to the presence of 
radio-active substances; but the evidence 
for this is not considered in some quarters 
to be conclusive. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund’s Annual, 1911. 
By Duncan Mackenzie, Gustaf Dalman, 
and Francis G. Newton. (Published by 
the Fund.) 


Tuts isan account of the useful work done 
by the Fund during the last season. Dr. 
Duncan Mackenzie and Mr. Newton made 
an expedition to Moab, where they ex- 
plored, planned, and photographed the 
megalithic remains at Rabbath Ammon 
in part described by the late Col. Conder. 
These mainly consist of ruined dolmens, 
which Col. Conder considered to be 
altars, but which Dr. Mackenzie, with 
more probability, regards as tombs. 
He draws attention to the likeness 
between these and the Sardinian monu- 
ments generally known as Tombs of 
the Giants, and thinks they may go 
back to a time before the First Egyptian 
Dynasty. The round tower known as 
the Rujm-el-Melfaf was also surveyed 
by the explorers, who decided that it was 
a fort with a rectangular enceinte existing 
under its protection, being part, as Dr. 
Mackenzie says, of a system of blockhouse 
fortification in vogue at Ammon, and 
compared by him to the nuraghi of Sar- 
dinia and the talayot of Majorca. All 
this is described clearly and with suffi- 
cient detail, and is well illustrated by 
photographs taken on the spot. 


To this account Dr. Mackenzie adds a 
description of the Fund’s excavation at 
Ain Shems, which seems to be connected 
with the Biblical name of Beth Shemesh 
(the House of the Sun), and to have 
been the scene of Samson’s exploits in 
Philistia. The discoveries here were mostly 
fragments of pottery, some of which 
appear to be of late ‘“‘ Mycenzan ”’ times, 
and to date back to the fourteenth century 
before Christ. The pottery thus found is 
figured in the illustrations, and bears out 
Dr. Mackenzie’s contention that it is 
of Aigean or Cypriote origin, thereby 
strengthening the theory already accepted 
by archeologists that the Philistines 
came from Crete and other Mediterranean 
islands shortly after the sack of Cnossus. 
The Byzantine convent, built apparently 
upon the ruins of the ancient town of 
Beth Shemesh, was also explored, and its 
plan is recorded in the volume. 


Last in the ‘Annual’ comes Dr. 
Gustaf Dalman’s account of the two- 
storied building at Petra known to the 
natives as the Khaznet Firaun, or the 
Treasury of Pharaoh. He thinks it not 
a treasury, but a mausoleum, and would 
attribute it to some of the Nabatean kings 
who flourished at the beginning of our 
era, among whom he mentions Aretas IV. 
Philodemos (a contemporary of Christ) 
and Rabbelos II. or Soter. It certainly 


was the work of some one of pronounced 
Hellenistic taste ; and the handsome facade 
ictured, with its two stories of 
ian pillars, between which statues 


here 


Corin 





on* plinths were placed, is unlike any- 
thing one would expect in image-hating 
Palestine, and amply bears out Dr. 
Dalman’s contention that it is the most 
perfect two-storied fagade which has 
been preserved in the East from antiquity 
till now. Although it has been noticed by 
De Laborde and others, the careful plans 
and measurements here supplied by Mr. 
Newton are welcome, and correct those 
of earlier observers in many important 
particulars. 

On the whole, therefore, the ‘ Annual ’ 
is a good and interesting account of work 
well done. Owing to the poverty of the 
land and its people, excavation in Pales- 
tine never yields the rich results which 
sometimes await the explorer in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, or even Meroé. It there- 
fore requires increased enthusiasm 
aroused by the associations of the place 
to sustain the excavators in their 
trials, and there are proofs that in the 
present, as in other instances, the Fund 
is well served in this respect. Both 
excavators write clearly and well, although 
Dr. Mackenzie occasionally lapses into a 
kind of lyrism which leads him to talk 
about the necromancer’s wand “ that 
bringeth light and openeth up the hidden 
secrets of the earth.” One wonders 
whether he remembers Thackeray’s ode 
of the mother to her babe and the 
*‘ eye that gleameth.” 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 


Archeological Survey of Ceylon: Part VI. 
EPIGRAPHIA ZEYLANICA, being Lithic 
and Other Inscriptions of Ceylon, edited 
and translated by Don Martino de Zilva 
Wickremasinghe, 5/ net. Frowde 


Art Decorator (The), a Monthly Magazine 
of Designs in Colours for Art Workers 
and Amateurs, Part I., July, 1/ net. 

Grevel 
Five plates in colours by well-known 
artists. 


Goodyear (W. H.), Mepr*vat ArcuHIrTec- 
TURAL REFINEMENTS. 

The author points out that the discovery 
of architectural refinements in the Parthenon 
is comparatively modern, and dismisses the 

meral idea that such anomalies were 

esigned to correct optical effects of irregu- 

larity. Similar practices in medieval cathe- 
drals are not likely to have been recorded 
in the absence of architectural treatises, 
but it is pointed out that a deliberate 
entasis is not only given to steeples in 
modern times, but can also be demonstrated 
in certain medisval spires. Widening refine- 
ments and horizontal curvature are men- 
tioned as features of the same _ period. 
Another class of medieval asymmetries 
eulogized by Ruskin has no explanation 
beyond that of the dislike of mechanical 
formalism. The essay is reprinted from The 
Yale Review for April of this year. 


Hirth’s (Georg) Formenschatz, 35 Jahrgang, 
Hefte 10, 11, 12, lm. each. 

Munich and Leipsic, G. Hirth. 

These three numbers of this excellent 

publication are not less interesting than their 

predecessors. Heft 11 contains photographs 





of Ghiberti’s magnificent reliquary of St. 
Zenobius at Florence, and Heft 12 repro- 
duces six scenes from the life of Charle- 
magne in silversmiths’ work of the early 
thirteenth century. We have previousl 
expressed surprise at the faulty English 
translations of the explanations of the 
plates. In the numbers before us several 
are absurd ; and at least one is misleading : 
‘Fensterarkade des Kreuzganges von St. 
Zeno’ is not ‘‘ Arcadian window of the 
Cloister of St. Zeno.” 


Stone (J. Harris), ENGLanp’s RIvIERA, a 
Topographical and Archeological De- 
scription of Land’s End, Cornwall, and 
Adjacent Spots of Beauty and Interest, 
15/ net. Kegan Paul 

‘England’s Riviera,’ a title of modern rail- 

way enterprise, is not a happy name for this 
book, because much of it is concerned with 
the North Coast, the climate of which is 
distinctly vigorous and bracing. The letter- 
press is abundant, amounting to about 500 
pages, and the illustrations are also on a 
lavish scale, being reproductions of 137 
photographs from the author’s camera. 
It would be difficult to find anything 
new to say about Cornwall in general, 
or the Land’s End in particular. A whole 
chapter is devoted to the Cornish humour 
of the Land’s End district; but many 
of the paragraphs are old favourites, and 
well known in various parts of England. 


With one definite pronouncement of Mr. 
Stone’s we are entirely at issue. He says 
that “the local artist, the village artificers 
in stone, wood, and metal are gone for ever, 
and the fine work in our modern churches 
is done by imported Italian workmen.” 
We could take Mr. Stone into many 
a church, particularly in the West of 
England, where the local blacksmith has 
been encouraged to produce screenwork 
and other iron fittings which are fully as 
good as any of mediwval days, whilst a 
still larger number of churches could be 
pointed out where finely carved bench-ends 
and stalls have come from the village 
carpenter’s shop, or have been designed and 
executed by the hands of youthful wood- 
cutting classes. Much attention is devoted, 
naturally, to the variety of old crosses with 
which Cornwall abounds, but experts will 
find themselves at variance with Mr. Stone 
when he says that “‘ many of them are of the 
second, third, or fourth, and perhaps even 
earlier centuries”! The archeology of chur- 
ches is evidently not a strong point with the 
author. He still believes in the oft-refuted 
notion of “ leper windows,” although lepers 
had always chapels of their own, and were 
excluded from churchyards as well as 
churches. 

Some parts of the book are not 4 to 
date. For instance, the fine chure of 
St. Buryan had the notable and considerable 
remains of its rood-screen restored with 
| much care in 1910; but Mr. Stone’s photo- 
| graph and descriptions represent it as still 
|in fragments. This makes much of his 
description, which is otherwise somewhat 
carelessly done, erroneous. He would be 
well advised, in a second edition, to omit 
his long appendix on ‘The North Wall of 
Churches, and the North Side of Church- 
yards.’ There are as many burials of foun- 
ders, &c., within south walls as on the oppo- 
site side. The simple fact is that burials 
naturally accumulated around the chief 
entrance to the church; and in many @ case 
the main porch, or doorway, was on the 
north side owing to peculiarities of the site 
or to the position of the manor house. _ 

There are & few good Cornish stories 








which we have not encountered elsewhere. 
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‘ CONGRESS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Art the Congress held on June 27th Dr. 
William Martin was appointed to attend the 
Joint Committee of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment now considering the Ancient Monu- 
ments Bills, and to present resolutions, and, 
in general, to represent the views of Congress. 

The Consolidation and Amendment Bill, 
as drafted, excludes from the operation of 
the Bill buildings in use for purposes of 
religious worship, and the Committee sug- 
gested to Dr. Martin the obtaining of the 
views of Congress as to the desirability of 
including such buildings, particularly in 
the section of the Bill conferring — 2 

wers. Questions were also asked in 

mmittee concerning the compiling of 
inventories of movable goods of archeological 
interest in churches. 

A special meeting of Congress was held 
to consider these questions last Monday, 
at the rooms of the Royal Archeological 
Institute. Sir Hercules Read presided, and 
explained the purpose of the meeting, and 
Dr. Martin further explained what was 
being done by the Committee. 

Considerable discussion took place, several 
delegates deprecating any interference with 
Church property. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Paley Baildon (Yorks) and the 
President that the present pro 
involved the minimum of interference with 
Church jurisdiction, and that public opinion 
was becoming so awake to the mischief 
that was aay being done that, unless 
the Church took the opportunity to make 
satisfactory arrangements for the future, 
it was highly probable that much more 
drastic measures, such as obtained in all other 
countries of Europe, would be introduced. 

Eventually, on the proposal of Mr. 
Aymer Vallance (Kent), seconded by Mr. 
P. L. Johnston (Surrey), it was resolved 

“That this meeting of the Archzological Con- 
shes being desirous that the protection afforded 

y the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Bill should be extended to ecclesi- 
astical buildings, if the same can be done without 
unduly infringing the existing rights or privileges 
of the Church of England or Scotland, or other 
religious body, will welcome and support any 
scheme by which this can be carried out, and that 
some scheme should be devised whereby the 
repairs of churches may be legally supervised by 
some expert archzological authority.” 

Mr. Baildon then read clauses that he pro- 
to recommend for insertion in the 

ill, in place of the clause which exempted 
from the compulsory section of the Act 
buildings in religious use. The purport of 
the clauses was to secure that churches 
~—_ be placed under the guardianship 
of His Majesty’s Commissioners of Works 
without impairing the jurisdiction of the 
present Church authorities and the system 
of faculties. Provision was, however, made 
for the submission of such faculties to the 
Commissioners for their approval. This 
was seconded by Major Freer (Leicester), 
and after discussion, and with certain verbal 
amendments, was carried unanimously. 

Major Freer proposed, Mr. Ralph Nevill 
seconded, and it was carried unanimously — 

“That this meeting is of opinion that, as in 
Sweden, an inventory of movable church property 
must be taken and examined periodically by the 
ay od ecclesiastical officer (the Rural Dean might 

such officer), and objects not in use must be 
carefully preserved.” 

It was also that the Committee 
should be asked to extend to boroughs 
the powers to purchase buildings of archro- 
logical interest given under the Act to 
county councils, Co; was also of 
opinion that the Act should be made 
to cover buildings of local as well as of 
“ national” importance. 





MAIDEN CASTLE. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


MarpEen Caste, the finest Celtic camp 
in Britain, is to be offered by auction at 
Dorchester on Monday, the 29th inst. 
This fact, gleaned from the auctioneers’ 
bill, seems one of such interest to archzo- 
logists that I ask permission to draw atten- 
tion to it in The Atheneum. My motive for 
doing so is in order that no opportunity 
should be lost of placing a monument of 
such unique importance out of the reach of 
injury. t the fears of antiquaries as 
to the — fate of earthworks are only 
too well founded is shown in two cases in 
the immediate vicinity of Maiden Castle, 
viz., the intention (so it was said) of the 
railway authorities, when the extension 
from Dorchester to Weymouth was made, 
to the line right through the Roman 
amphitheatre! and the fait accompli of 
the “ cutting’ at Poundbury, whereby the 
southern slope of the Camp is permanently 
dis Yh & to to heed thet Ge 
municipality of Dorchester is alive to the 
desirability of acquiring the whole area of 
Maiden Castle as a possession of the borough 
for ever, particularly as for such an object 
substantial uniary support might be 
counted on from outside; payment might 
probably be extended over a term of 
years, and there would always be revenue 
accruing from the pasturage of the 106 acres 
of the Camp itself. There can be, I believe, 
but little doubt that many would be found 
ready to help, upon national and historic 
grounds, such a project as I have now 
ventured to put forward. 

J. J. FOSTER. 








THE LONDON SALON AT THE 
ALBERT HALL. 


THERE are many reasons for approving 
of the London Salon. It is the only place 
in England where pictures are hung 
without any selection being made. The 
fate of the Salon d’Automne, formerly 
the most interesting exhibition in Europe, 
could be cited to discredit the jury system, 
were it not that the system had discredited 
itself even more effectually in this country 
by making it appear that British art had 
ceased to exist. No matter how good the 
intentions of a jury may be, inevitably it 
comes to be dominated by a clique of 
painters who imagine that they are setting 
@ high standard by rejecting all pictures 
sufficiently unlike their own. In ce, 
therefore, ‘‘ Les Indépendants ’’ have become 
the representatives of contemporary art, 
while English ple who hope to discover 
something vital at home must betake them- 
selves to the Albert Hall. 

There is more than this to be said for 
the London Salon: its standard of painting 
is far higher than that of the Royal Academy 
or of the New English Art Club. For this 
we have chiefly to thank Mr. Walter Sickert 
and his pupils. They set the tone. It is 
extraordinary that any master should have 
led so many pupils so far along the road to 
art. All have been taken to a point where 
their work ceases to be negligible. All 
have been made to search life for realities, 
and not for apy They have been 
taught to simplify and to select; and they 
have been taught not to select the obvious, 
the romantic, and the pretty. They have 
not been taught, however, to select the 
profoundly significant, for that cannot be 
taught. Even Mr. Sickert cannot turn sincere 
and intelligent painters into great artists. 

Entering the arena, the visitor will 


probably turn first to the large picture by 





Mr. Wyndham Lewis. To appreciate this 
work, he should take the lift to the 
gallery, whence, having shed all irrelevant 
prejudices in favour of representation, he 
will be able to contemplate it as a piece of 
pure design. He will be able to judge it 
as he would judge music—that is to say, as 
pure, formal expression. So judging, he 
cannot fail to be impressed by the solidity 
of the composition, to which the colour is 
not an added charm, but of which it is an 
integral part ; he will feel that the picture 
holds together as a unity in the way that 
a@ sonata by Beethoven holds, in a way 
that nothing else does in this exhibition ; 
also he will feel a certain dissatisfaction 
which may cause him to inquire whether 
Mr. Lewis has altogether succeeded in 
expressing himself. We believe that he 
has not. There is a laboriousness about 
this work which seems to represent the 
artist’s unsuccessful struggle to realize in 
paint his mental conception; and it is for 
this reason that we ire it rather as a 
promise of something great than as an 
achievement. 

The other striking thing in the arena is 
Mr. Epstein’s statue. Approached from 
behind, as the present writer approached it, 
this strongly resembles a great work of art. 
Closer examination proves that it is only 
an imitation of one; but how admirable 
an imitation! That Mr. Epstein should 
combine with the taste and intelligence to 
perceive the beauty of Mexican sculpture 
the skill and science to reproduce its fine 
qualities is surely something to note and 
admire. There is enough in this figure, imita- 
tive though it be, to secure for its author 
pre-eminence amongst British sculptors. 

A third work in this part of the hall has 
attracted some attention. It is a picture 
of the coronation of George V. by one 
Fernand Piret, a French aviator—so the 
story goes—who never before dabbled in 
terrene arts. It may be so. In any case 
he has contrived a mordant comment on 
the official representation of that memorable 
and mystic ceremony. 

Upstairs, the best things are two charming 
pictures by Mr. S. F. Gore. It is a joy to 
watch the progress of this good artist. The 
patient and unpretentious labour of his 
experimental years is being handsomely 
rewarded. Mr. Gore is finding himself; 
we never doubted that he was well worth 
finding. Mr. Gilman, too, is steadily becom- 
ing more interesting; but Mr. Ginner has, 
as yet, hardly fulfilled the promise of his 
early work. The delicate sensibility and 
fine scholarship which M. Lucien Pissarro 
chooses to conceal beneath a presentment 
of almost exaggerated modesty will escape 
no one whose eyes have not been blinded 
by the flush of fashionable vulgarity, of 
which, happily, there is very little here. 
The London Salon is no place for those who 
are, or who hope to become, portrait-makers 
at “a thousand ” a head. 

All the creditable work to be found in 
this exhibition is not to be mentioned in one 
article. The pictures by Miss Helen Saun- 
ders, painted surely under the influence 
of Mr. Etchells; ‘The Omnibus,’ by Mr. 
Adeney ; the works of Mrs. Louise Pichard, 
Mr. Malcolm Drummond, Mr. J. B. Yeats, 
and Mr. W. B. C. Burnet; that rather - 
tentious piece, ‘Les Deux Amies,’ by Ma- 
dame Renée Finch; and ‘The Cot,’ a 
charming little picture by Mrs. Ogilvie—all 
deserve more attention than any over- 
worked critic is likely to give them. They 
are, for the most part, accomplished paint- 
ings that provoke no doubts and no out- 

us hopes. 

The case of Mr. Claude Walker is 
different. It is just conceivable that he 
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may become a great artist. His two rather 
incompetent pictures, ‘A Heat-Stroke’ 
and ‘A Long Journey,’ are of the kind 
that tempt optimists into indiscretion. 
Here is a man who sees directly and simply, 
and has a direct and simple reaction to what 
he sees. Evidently he is determined to 
feel for himself and to express a but 
what he has felt. Austerely he excludes 
all that is not his own; therefore, as he is 
anything but an accomplished craftsman, 
his canvases have a naive, not to say an 
ungainly appearance. But if, as seems 
possible, he be one of those queer people 
who, childlike, get direct emotions from 
all they see, there can be no doubt that 
when, if ever, he masters the craft of 
expressing them, he will be one of those 
still queerer people whom we call great 
plastic artists. Cc. B. 








EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


On Tuesday, the 16th inst., and the three 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the important 
collection of Egyptian antiquities formed by 
the late Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, the ehief lots 
being the following: Head of a King, in hard 
green stone, 88/1. A very fine Ushabti figure, 
in dark steatite, 751. A small pendant ornament 
in the form of a human-headed hawk, 921. A 
small scarab in gold, 521. A small oblong toilet- 
box of wood, and a Kohl box of wood, XI.-— 
XII. Dynasty, 711. A pair of double pipes or 
flutes of reed, about 600 B.c., 701. A portrait 
bust of a youth, in coloured wax on panel, 1401. 
Portrait bust of a lady, similar, 1022 ; another, 
similar, 1521.; another, similar, 1507. A funeral 
feast painted on stone, found near Beyrout, 
XVIII. Dynasty, 1,0711. The total of the sale 
was 5,2201. 19s. 6d. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE following were the most important lots 
in*Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of engravings on the 
22nd and 23rd inst.: Muirhead Bone, Clare 
Market, 66/.; A Building, 711. E. Scott, after 
Morland, Tom Jones taking Molly Seagrim from 
the Constable, in colours, 931. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


THERE has just been opened an exhibition 
of modern water-colours at the Baillie 
Gallery, which all interested in this 
essentially British art should see. There 
are over two hundred works on view, 
many of them by well-known painters, 
and the standard of excellence is well 
maintained throughout. It is the intention 
of the proprietors to keep the gallery o 
until a on in September. We eel ue 
doubt this enterprise will be appreciated. 


THE one-man show by Mr. L. Burleigh 
Briihl, at the Burlington Gallery, contains 
several excellent paintings, chiefly marine. 
The outstanding characteristics of Mr. Briihl’s 
work are its facility and evident ease of 
accomplishment. The prevailing note in it 
is delight in silvery-grey skies, seas and 
flat stretches of beach. The artist is 
not, in fact, quite happy away from the 
sea. 


WE may congratulate Sir Cecil Smith on 
a useful new <q ae at South Kensington 
Museum. He has published through the 
Stationery Office (at the price of ls.) a 
Review of the Principal Acquisitions, 1911, 
which is full of excellent illustrations. In 
a Prefatory Note it is pointed out that it 
is the practice in many museums abroad to 
issue periodically an illustrated account of 


and we think that the present volume of 
about 80 pages will do good work in calling 
attention to the value of the Museum. The 
book contains a list of donors in the past 
year; and The Atheneum may be allowed 
to note the gift of 639 volumes from the 
library of the late Lady Dilke, and of a 
collection of books relating to the Great 
Exhibitions in London in 1851 and 1862 
made by Sir Wentworth Dilke (the first 
baronet). Each department and section of 
the Museum is represented in the present 
work. 


M. G. Huet has published a study of the 
story of Susannaas given in the Apocrypha, 
from which it appears that its distinctive 
feature is not the accusation falsely brought 

ainst the heroine, nor her triumphant 
vindication through the astute cross-exami- 
nation of the witnesses by the judge who 
tries the case, but the youth, or even the 
infancy, of this last. Mr. Huet shows that 
this feature of the case, which appears plainly 
enough in the description of “the young 
youth, whose name was Daniel,” is repro- 
duced in similar stories in ‘The Arabian 
Nights,’ in the Indian tales of Vikramaditya, 
and elsewhere, the story possibly coming from 
India in the first instance, and then filtering 
through to the compilers of the Apocrypha 
by way of Alexandria. Whether it was 
really, as M. Huet suggests, a “‘conte moral” 
—designed possibly to show the superior 
insight of an innocent child when compared 
with the reasoned judgment of sophisticated 
men—is another matter ; but, as an instance 
of the manner in which such folk-tales 
wander from one country to another, it is 
sufficiently curious. 


THE four hundred lines or so of Sophocles’s 
satyric drama of the ‘Ichneute’ or, ‘The 
Trackers,’ lately recovered by Dr. A. S. 
Hunt, have now been published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in vol. ix. of the 
‘ Oxyrhynchus Papyri.’ The remarks made 
by M. Théodore Reinach in introducing it 
to the notice of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions have appeared almost simultaneously 
with the publication of the fragment itself, 
and are full of interest. M. Reinach points 
out that the story of the infant god who 
steals the cattle of the Sun-God, and makes 
out of strips of their hides a new musical 
instrument, is one of those fairy stories which 
belong, as he says, to entedsel Sith-ieee, and 
was likely to be particularly pleasing to the 
over-subtle Greeks. He further shows what 
liberties the poet has taken with the same 
tale as told in the Homeric Hymn, and the 
curious idea he gives us of the Satyrs, whom 
he represents as cowardly chatterers, half 
men and half beasts, and forming a foil to 
the dignified and noble figure of the nymph 
Cyllene. In an eloquent peroration he ex- 
presses our obligation to the land of Egypt, 
‘ the faithful guardian of the gods, not dead, 
but sleeping, whom destiny, fifteen or twenty 
centuries ago, entrusted to her discreet and 
incorruptible bosom.” 


M. Pavut Foucart’s communication to the 
Académie des Inscriptions on ‘ Les Drames 
sacrés d’Eleusis’ has just appeared. He 
distinguishes between the plays represented 
in the Eleusinian mysteries and the cere- 
monies of initiation, and seeks to show that 
the first-named represented simply the 
sacred marriage of Zeus and Demeter, the 
Rape of Persephone, the wanderings of 
Demeter in search of her child, and the 
reunion of the mother and daughter at 
Eleusis. With the assistance of his son, 
M. George Foucart, Professor at Marseilles, 





the more important objects recently acquired, 


he shows that similar mystery-plays were 
enacted in Egypt, particularly near the 


Osireion at Abydos, and that the Eleusiniam 
dramas were intended to renew, accordi 
to the well-known idea of primitive folk 
on such subjects, and thereby to make 
perpetual, the two great benefits attributed 
to the goddess—viz., agriculture and initia- 
tion. The paper is in every way worthy 
of the veteran Hellenist, and forms one of 
the most noteworthy and valuable of his 
many contributions to learning. 


Ir is highly satisfactory to learn that the 
much-needed reform and _ reorganization 
of the Prado Museum at Madrid, which have 
long been contemplated by the Spanish 
Government, are at last to be taken in hand. 
A commission—the “‘ Protectorado del Museo 
Nacional del Prado”—to deal with the 

uestion has been formed and approved by 
the King, and among the members of this 
influential body are the Marqués de la 
Vega Inclién, the well-known writers D. 
Elias Tormo, D. Aureliano de Beruete, 
D. Manuel Cossio, and others, including two 
of the greatest collectors at Madrid, D. 
Pablo Bosch and D. José Lazaro. Amo 
other things it is proposed to devote speci 
attention to the Spanish Primitives, which 
are at last to be exhibited in rooms where 
they can be seen. Hitherto they have 
been huddled together in a series of rooms 
which can only be characterized as cellars. 
Another welcome announcement is that a 
catalogue planned on scientific and critical 
lines is to be prepared without delay, 
and that the Grecos are to be exhibited 
together. When all the proposed reforms 
and improvements have been accomplished, 
and many works of inferior quality which 
at present encumber the walls have been 
removed, the Prado will take the place to 
which it is undoubtedly entitled, as one of 
the most marvellous galleries in the world. 


THE picture by Antonio Pereda recently 
in Paris, and identified by Dr. A. Mayer as 
one of the series painted for the Salén de 
Reinos in the Palace of Buen Retiro, has 
been acquired by Herr von Nemes, the great 
Hungarian collector, who has now pre- 
sented it to the Prado, where other canvases 
belonging to the series are preserved. 

The same collector, who last year gener- 
ously lent the choicest pictures in his 
possession to the Munich Gallery, where 
they were seen for many months, has now 
allowed them to be exhibited at Diisseldorf, 
the exhibition being opened to the public 
on the 10th inst. A large illustrated cata- 
logue, with an introduction by Dr. von 
Terey, has just been issued. 


A LOAN COLLECTION of French art of the 
nineteenth century has just been opened: 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and will remain 
open for ten weeks. The organizer of the 
exhibition is Dr. Karl Gebhardt, the well- 
known art-historian, and it is mainly due 
to his energy and untiring efforts that so 
large a number of interesting and important 
works has been secured. 


THe friends of the late Thomas Arm- 
strong, C.B., will be interested to hear that 
@ memoir is in preparation to be published 
by Mr. Martin Secker. Mr. Armstrong was. 
for many years Director for Art at the South 
Kensington Museum, and the intimate 
associate of George du Maurier, Whistler, 
Burne-Jones, William Morris, Sir Edward 
Poynter and Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema. 
Mr. Armstrong’s own reminiscences form 
a large part of the contents of the volume, 
which will be illustrated with reproductions 
of his own work and some hitherto unpub- 





lished sketches by Du Maurier. The 
will be revised by Mr. William de Morgan, 
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DRAMA 


—o— 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesell- 


schaft. Edited by A. Brandl and Max 
Forster. Vol. XVIII. (Berlin, Langen- 
scheidt.) 


THE purpose of the German Shakespeare 
Society, as stated on the cover of this, 
their annual volume, is to advance the 
study of Shakespeare in Germany by 
every resource of scientific research and 
artistic presentation. Accordingly we 
find that the report of their activities 
during 1911-12 contains matter of the 
most diverse kind and of every degree 
of interest. This volume includes, by 
the side of a learned disquisition on the 
sources of ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ such cognate 
subjects as a study (in English) of 
‘The Origin of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars 
Theatre’ (with newly discovered docu- 
ments), and the second part of a 
complete reprint of ‘The Tragedie of 
Cesar and Pompey,’ a contemporary 
anonymous drama now published for the 
first time. The vexed question of the 
genuineness of Shakespeare’s death-mask 
is discussed by Prof. Paul Wislicenus with 
echideutsch minuteness and love of detail, 
in an article illustrated by two full-page 
photographs. Prof. Herford contributes 
a short memoir of Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith, “in whom,” as_ he _ remarks, 
** English scholarship loses one of its 
most devoted workers.” 

There is also a summary of the Shake- 
spearian performances given during the 
past twelve months in England, France, 
and Germany, and the twenty-five odd 
pages devoted to this subject will cer- 
tainly appeal more strongly than any 
other feature of the volume to the general 
reader if this book should fall into 
his hands. After so many weighty 
German disquisitions we turn with 
relief to the article of M. Albert 
Feuillerat, who, under the title of 
‘Shakespeare in France,’ describes the 
productions undertaken by M. de Sainte 
Croix, as well as the recent performances 
at the Comédie Francaise and the Odéon. 
Any one who has seen ‘Hamlet’ or 
* Othello’ at one of the better German 
theatres will agree that the elaborate 
pantomimes offered at His Majesty’s 
cannot compare for a moment with such 
serious work as is given on the stages of 
Berlin, Diisseldorf, Dresden, and Munich, 
The German productions have far more 
artistic finish; scenic effects are used 
with a clear understanding of their proper 
function, which is to aid the actor to 
induce in the audience the mood most 
readily responsive to the influence of the 
poet; whereas the elaborate richness of 
Sir Herbert Tree’s mise-en-scéne distracts 
the spectator’s attention, and throws the 
dramatist into the background. All true 
Shakespearians have recognized this fact 
for some time past, and ey = 
basing their ho for the future o 
Shakespeare in Pan land on such per- 
formances as have m given by Miss 
Horniman’s company at the Gaiety 


‘Theatre, Manchester. 





MUSIC 


—_o— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 


Catalogue of Printed Music published between 
1487 and 1800, now in the British 
Museum, by W. Barclay Squire, 2 vols. 

The Trustees 

Even if the entries in this Catalogue 

were mere reprints from the General Catalogue 
of Music in the Reading-Room of the British 
Museum, these two volumes would prove 
of inestimable service to writers and students 
who live out of London; but the entries 
are more than that. Mr. G. K. Fortescue, 
who contributes a Preface, states that “‘ each 
volume or piece has been examined, and 
in the majority of instances recatalogued, 
while, in the case of rare and valuable 
works, the descriptions have been more 
fully and accurately set forth.” The time 
spent in preparing the work must have been 
enormous, and no one was better qualified 
to undertake it than Mr. Squire. His know- 
ledge of books on music and musical works is 
vast, and his judgment—the result of 
long experience—trustworthy. The more 
this Catalogue is used, the greater will be 
the gratitude of musicians to Mr. Squire. 


Lyon (James), A PracricaL GUIDE TO THE 
MopDERN ORCHESTRA, 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
We agree with the author that it is difficult 
to compress so vast a subject as his within 
the scope of a “ pocket-book.”* It is usual, as 
he remarks, to give quotations from orches- 
tral scores in books of this kind, but if 
he has not room to do this, he at any rate 
refers constantly to works published in 
miniature editions. These are so moderate 
in price that for a comparatively small 
sum a student can furnish himself with a 
good library of modern full scores. Dr. 
Lyon supplies the compass of each instru- 
ment, and the number of practical hints is 
far greater than a glance at the book would 
lead one to expect. They are brief, but 
clear. Why is not the saxophone men- 
tioned ? It has been used by Dr. Strauss 
in the ‘ Domestica,’ and by Sir Frederic 
Cowen in his ‘ Thorgrim.’ 


Musical Antiquary, July, 2/6 net. Frowde 

The first article is by Mr. W. Barclay 
Squire, and is entitled ‘J. W. Franck in 
England.* Of this composer not much is 
known, nor of the fifteen operas of his 
which were produced at Hamburg from 
1678 to 1686. He was in London between 
1690 and 1693, and Hawkins mentions a 
concert he gave in 1690. Mr. Squire, follow- 
ing up that clue, prints advertisements from 
The London Gazette of other “ Consorts of 
Musick ” given by him, and interesting details 
of Franck’sstayin England. ‘ The Woffing- 
tons of Dublin,’ by Mr. W. J. Lawrence, 
supplies details about this musically interest- 
ing eighteenth-century family. There is good 
reason to believe that Robert Woffington, 
vicar-choral of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
took in the original performance of 
‘The Messiah * (April 12th, 1742). ‘ Notes 
on the Ferrabosco Family,’ by the editor, 
Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright, will be continued 
in the next number, and we shall refer 
to it. 











Musical Gossip. 


TxeE last important concert of the season, 
the Patron’s Fund Concert, took place at 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. King 
Edward was Patron of the Royal College 
of Music at the time the Fund was insti- 
tuted by Mr. S. Ernest Palmer in 1903. 
The presence, therefore, of the King and 
Queen showed that the interest taken by 
the late King in the College will be 
continued. Mr. Palmer was present— 

an unexpected and welcome visitor, 
M. Saint-Saéns, the first two movements 
of whose Violin Concerto were included in 
the programme, and well rendered by Mr. 
Albert Sammons. Miss Ella Caspars sang 
the ‘ Inflammatus’ from Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater’; the rest of the music was by 
British composers. Mr. H. Balfour Gardiner 
was represented by his genial ‘Comedy’ 
Overture; Mr. G. von Holst by his clever 
Suite ‘Phantastes’; Mr. York Bowen by 
his brilliant Pianoforte Concerto in p, of 
which he played the solo part; and Dr. 
Vaughan Williams by a characteristic Suite 
arranged from the incidental music written 
for a performance at Cambridge in 1909 of 
‘The Wasps’ of Aristophanes. It was 
given for the first time in London. A short 
song, ‘ The Last Invocation,’ by Mr. Harper 
Seed, was sung by Mr. Hardy Williamson. 
The conductors were Sir Charles Stanford 
and the composers. 


THE posthumous works of great com- 
posers are often disappointing. In many 
cases the composers probably did not 
consider them good enough for publication. 
Schubert offers a notable exception; some 
of his finest works were left in manuscript, 
because he could not find a publisher. 
An interesting relic of Wagner has been 
discovered by Dr. Istel of Munich, namely, 
@ double fugue. It was found together 
with some sketches of the Symphony in 0, 
which he wrote at Leipsic in 1832. He was 
studying counterpoint and fugue with 
Weinlig in 1831-2, and the double fugue is 
to all appearance an exercise prepared for 
his teacher. Weinlig’s writing is said to 
have been somewhat like that of his pupil, 
but there are one or two corrections of faults 
of part-writing, and one uncorrected, which 
Weinlig, who enjoyed high reputation as a 
theorist, would never have made. Dr. 
Istel has published the whole of the fugue 
(103 bars) in the July Wagner-Heft of 
Die Musik. 


M. JosepH Drenyn, who is the carillonneur 
of Mechlin Cathedral, gave a performance on 
the carillons on Thursday at Cattistock. 
His repertory included selections from 
Mozart, Rossini, and the Flemish songs 
of the sixteenth century. We described his 
methods in our comments on the performance 
which he gave last year. (See Atheneum, 
August 5, 1911, p. 167.) 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Moy.-Tuurs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING 





. Deeds that Won the Empire. 
. The Cruise of the “Cachalot” Round the World 

; Frank T. Bullen. 

Dr. W. H. Fitchett. | 

Frank T. Bullen. 

Richard Jefferies. 

Rt. Hon, G. W. E. Russell. 

Henry Seton Merriman. | 

H. Rider Haggard. | 

F. Anstey. 

Edited by J. A. Owen. | 

Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 

Sir Henry W. Lucy. 


. Fights for the Flag. 


. A Londoner’s Log Book. 
. The Sowers. 


. Vice Versa. 

. Woodland, Moor, and Stream. 
. The Tale of the Great Mutiny. 
. Sixty Years in the Wilderness. 
. A Vision of India. 

. The Defence of Plevna. 


. The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 

. Nelson and His Captains. 

. With Edged Tools. 

. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


Smith, Elder & Cos 
New if Net Series 


after Sperm Whales. 


The Log of a Sea Waif. 
The Gamekeeper at Home. 


Jess. 


Sidney Low. 

Capt. F. W. von Herbert. 
With an Introduction by General Sir John Fant, G.C.M.G., &c. 
A. Conan Doyle. 

Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
Henry Seton Merriman. | 
A. Conan Doyle. 





THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Stanley J. Weyman’s Novels' 


(AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION). 
In 20 Volumes. Arranged Chronologically. 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
MR. WEYMAN. 


Small crown 8vo, gilt top. 
Each Volume Qs. net in cloth; 8s. net in leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES, 


The House of the Wolf. 

. The New Rector. 

. The Story of Francis Cludde. 
A Gentleman of France. 

The Man in Black. 

Under the Red Robe. 

My Lady Rotha. 

. Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
. The Red Cockade. 

10. Shrewsbury. 

11. The Castle Inn. 

12. Sophia. 

13. Count Hannibal. 

14. In Kings’ Byways. 

15. The Long Night. 

16. The Abbess of Vlaye. 

17. Starvecrow Farm. 

18. Chippinge. 

19. Laid up in Lavender. 

20. The Wild Geese. 


PPS HYSY Po 


De. W..H, Fitchett. | 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
READY JULY 30. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Red Hand of Ulster 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of ‘ Spanish Gold,’ ‘The Major’s Niece,’ &c. 


* This is a political novel on the Home Rule Question. What will 


| Ulster” do when the Bill is passed? is the riddle which every one is asking. Mr. 





Birmingham, with his usual humour, gives his own answer, which will possibly 
surprise some of his $ readers. 





ON JULY 30. aaa 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
In 1 vol. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Grouse in Health and 


in Disease 


Edited by A. S. LESLIE and E. A. SHIPLEY, F.R.S. 
(Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge). 
With an Introduction by LORD LOVAT. 
British Medical Journal.—‘‘ We can confidently express the belief that 


the Committee have fixed upon the most efficient means of attacking ‘Grouse 
Disease.’’ 


Atheneum.—** No owner or tenant of grouse moors should be without this. 


| admirable report, while it snould take its place in the library as a book of 
| reference. ° 


. Seema 


Henry 





“THIN PAPER EDITION OF 
Seton Merriman’s 
Novels 


In 14 vols. 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by E. F.S, and S. G. T.. 


In clear type and handy size. 


Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. Each vol. 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES, 


. The Slave of the Lamp. 

. The Sowers. 

. From One Generation to Another. 

. With Edged Tools. 

. The Grey Lady. 

. Flotsam. 

. In Kedar’s Tents. 

. Roden’s Corner. 

g. The Isle of Unrest. 

10. The Velvet Glove. 

11. The Vultures. 

12. Barlasch of the Guard. 

13. Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
14. The Last Hope. 

Prospectus post free on application. 


On AMA WD & 














London: 


SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 





S.W. 


15, Waterloo Place, 
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Shipping. 
PeO Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c, 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to. 

ALL EASTERN PORTS, 

(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.) 


P20 SER CRUISES 


8.Y. “VECTIS” (6,000 tons). 














FARES from about £1 a Day. 
For Illustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and all 
information, apply 


Northumberland Av., W.C. 
P&00Co. {Iga Leadenhall St, 12.6. } LONDON. 


PROGRAMME 
PO POST . FREE. 











WORKS BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


“**Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘ Remarkable 
Comets’... . have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a com and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 8.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additionai 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Nature, April 20, 1911. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A\S, 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c, 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrurrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





AND QUERIES. 


NOTES 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (July 27) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Handel’s Compositions and the Triennial Festivals—Cobbett Bibliography—An Eighteenth- 
Century ‘Bill Stumps”—The English Participle Present and Gerund—The Rev. Matthew 
Pilkington—‘“‘ Si jeunesse savait,” &¢.—No. 50, Fleet Street—Portraits of Mary Stuart— Madame 
bs ée le Brun’s Portrait of la Princesse de Talleyrand—“ Hen and Chickens” Sign—Ashby 

‘allows. 


QUERIES :—Edward Boate, M.P. for Portsmouth—Cort of West Ham—Books on Malvern—Bishop 
Seabury’s Ancestors—Deacon of Chester—British Troops in Goa—Authors of Poems Wanted— 
Author of Hymn Wanted—Authors of Quotations Wanted—References Wanted— Detached 
Portions of Counties—Chained Books—Corporal Punishment—Cora Kennedy Aitken—Quarles : 
Bacon: Miller—Heraldic—Hoppner’s Birthplace in Whitechapel—Book of Lecan—Biographical 
Information Wanted. 

REPLIES :—I’Anson—Regiment de Meuron—Henry Mayhew and Aniline Dyes—Bengeworth— 
‘* Hit”: Tense in Chaucer—Shakespeare’s Signatures—Duration of Families in Male Line— 
**Sleeveless errand”—Guidarello Guidarelli—Poet’s Road, Canonbury—Church Ales— 
‘ Pishoken ’—‘“‘ To set daggs ”—Snake Poison—The Death of Shelley—‘*‘ Don’t nail his ears to the 

ump ”—Caraccioli on Clive—‘The Kentish Note-Book ’—Yedding—Estates of Nonjurors— 
orence Nightingale—Frances, Duchess of Suffolk—Schaak, an Artist—‘‘ Dr. Syntax.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Oxford Dictionary.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
OBITUARY :—Andrew Lang. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (July 20) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Calcutta Statues and Memorials—A Fleetwood Miscellany—Quotations in Jeremy Taylor— 
“ Aircraft”—‘ Robbing Peter to pay Paul”—Last Fatal Duel in England—Fees at the City 
Compters—Australian Gold Yield—‘“ On the nail.” 


QUERIES :—Nevills of Raby: their Ancestor—Weather Rime—References Wanted—Barrow at 
Gotham—Small Republics in Europe: Goust: Tavolara—Author of Quotation Wanted— 
‘Though lost to sight, to memory dear”—Arms on a Seal—‘‘ Morgenstunde hat Gold im 
Munde”—W. Petitot : Boyd Porterfield: Col. H. B. Dolphin : Major Hatsell— Employment of 
Counsel in Trial for Treason—William Penn, or George Penne—' The Longships Lighthouse,’ by 
Daniell—Sussex Place-Names temp. Henry VIII.—‘‘ Stipend” of a Furnace—Edward Gibbon’s 
Residences—Coaching Tokens—Sheffield Family—Canongate, Edinburgh, Church Registers. 


REPLIES :—Sir William Courtenay—Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Medals—Bag-Envelopes—The 
Capture of Spira—Pierre Loti: Easter Island—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Casanova and 
the English ident at Venice—Napoleon’s Emblem of the Bee—Monuments in Old City 
Church—‘‘ Spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar ”—The Fitzwilliam Family—Penleaze—Words- 
worth’s Friend Jones—Turkish Spy in Paris in the Seventeenth Century—Missing Line Wanted 
—Abercromby Family—Rev. George Jerment—Forlorn Hope at Badajos—‘' J’ai vu Carcassonne” 
—*‘‘Here I lay outside the door”—Theodore=Dirck—Coaching Songs—Apparent Death—No 
Twin ever Famous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Men and Measures ’—‘The Secret of the Pacific’—‘ Byways in British 
Archeology.’ 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 13 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Sir William Jones’s ‘On Parent Knees” Quatrain—Cobbett sree") 4 —Stewart : 
Freeman: Day: Pyke—Runic Inscriptions on Crosses in the Isle of Man—‘“‘ Bya fiuke”— 
Buntingford Bell—‘* Visto ”=‘‘ Vista ”—Father Constable, 0.8.B. 


QUERIES :—Antonio de Ulloa—John Houghton’s List of Painters—Wilkes and the Acorn—Brand of 
Polstead, Suffolk—Shakespeare on the Pain of Death—Sir Josceline Blount—Great Glemham, 
Suffolk— Author Wanted—Porson and the Greek Anthology—Pilfold of Effingham—Copper 
Mine in Devonshire—Delafield Arms—The Coopers and John Hoskins—Milton Portrait by 
Samuel Cooper—Sir Thomas Browne and Ptolemy—Gloucester House, South Lambeth— 
“ Yorker” at Bridge—Abel Gower of Boughton St. John—William Stampe, D.D.—Silk Weavers’ 
Company, Dublin. 


REPLIES :—Brodribb of Somerset : Sir Henry Irving—Campione and the Ambrosian Rite—Incidents 
at a a emg of Pirton, Oxford—MS. of Bishop Henry King’s Poems—Trussel 
Family—Londres: Londinium — Gordon of Glenbucket — ‘‘Shieve” — Vanishing London: 
Proprietary Chapels—Penleaze—Nicolaus Mysticus—Dragoon Regiments: Band—Rembrandt 
and Menasseh D Israel— Knights of Malta: Grand Master Vilhena—Omar Khayydm’s 
‘Rubdiyat’—A Norman ‘‘ Motte” Theory—Honest Millers—“ Shire”: its Derivation—Authors 
of Quotations Wanted — Wiltshire Phrases—Curiosities of the Gregorian Calendar—Breton Song 
—Master of Garraway’s—Dr. Fell: Martial—‘*Statio bene fida carinis ”—Ballad of Lord Lovel 
—Rev. George Jermant—Hewer of Clapham—Bishop R. Foxe—The ‘‘ Roving Englishman.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ An American Glossary ’—Reviews and Magazines. 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Querics Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 


With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 


Price 44d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NEXT WEEKS ATHENAUM $3 will contain 
Reviews of IN PATRIA: AN EXPOSITION 
OF DANTE’S PARADISO, by Rev. J. S. 
CARROLL; and WILLIAM MORRIS, by 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 





WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 


SEE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A 
GLANCE. 


28. 6d. post free. 





Published by 


ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDGE, 
LtD., 


15, Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 








NOTICE. 


NEARLY READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1912, 


WITH THE 


INDE &X, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, le. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS... ae nn oo =~ 
BaGsSTER & SONS 

BLACKWOOD & SONS .. 

CATALOGUES oo oe os ee 
COBDEN-SANDERSON .. ee Pr = - 
EDUCATIONAL .. ne oe a « - os 


» 
° 
an 


eRIZGASR 


FRANCIS & Co. .. ee ee ee 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE... os - 
Gay & Hancock - oe ee a 
LANE ‘ és ‘ 

MACMILLAN & Co. 

MAGAZINES, &c. .. 

MISCELLANEOUS .. ee oe 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. .. oe - 
PavuL & Co. 

PRINTERS .. - “ oo 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS .. 

SALES BY AUCTION. oe eo pe 
SHIPPING .. es oe oo so - os os 
SITUATIONS VACANT .. oo ee es oo « 
SITUATIONS WANTED .. 


~ 


SIRSIRBIRswsSse 





1 Type-WRITERS, &c. .. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co... 


= 
ae 


$3: 3 
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Two Publications from the Office of 
THE j a 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle 
THE LEADING HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL 
IN THE WORLD. 
The Calendar of . 
Garden Operations 
The Best Handbook for . gris ‘ , ; 
| AMATEUR GARDENERS . . 
| New Edition.—Sixpence. Post free 8d. 
A Catalogue of . . 
Books on Gardening 
At all Prices from 6d. to £5 
This Catalogue will be sent post free 
on receipt of postcard. 
41, WELLINGTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.O. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & OO., Lap., Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 27, 1912. 
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